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BAVARIAN HOUSE 
GIVES VICTORY 


Large Majority Votes to Grant 
Franchise to Women in Vari- 
ous Local Elections 








The lower heuse ef the Bavarian 
Parliament at Munich has just adopt- 
ed by a large majority a bill granting 
suffrage te women in the elections for 
the commercial and industrial courts 
and the governmental chambers of 
commerce and trades organizations. 

The Kingdom of Wiirtemberg three 
years ago gave women a vote for mem- 
bers ef the @hamber of Agriculture 
and also made them eligible. In 
France women engaged in commerce 
have had a vote for judges of the 
tribunals of commerce sinee 1898, and 
somewhat similar rights have been 
extended to them in Belgium and 
elsewhere. Equal suffrage is “inch- 
ing along” ia some countries, and ad- 
vancing with rapid strides in others, 
but the movement is all one way. 


NEW_YORK FUND 
REACHES $20,000 


Campaign Committee Gets De- 
sired Sum to Begin Work for 
Victory in 1915, 











The New York State suffrage head- 
quarters has announced that the $20,- 
060 required to begin the campaign 
for a suffrage victory in 1915 has 
been raised. The Hmpire State Cam- 
paign Committee has been formed 
with Mrs. Carrie Ghapman Catt as 
Chairman. On it now are represen- 
tatives of the New York State Suff- 
page Association, Mrs. Raymond 
Brown, President; the Woman Suff- 
rage Party of New York City, Miss 
Mary Garrett Hay, Chairman; the 
Equal Franchise Society, Mrs. How- 
ard Mansfield, President; the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League, Mrs. 
Charles Tiffany, President; the 
Men’s League for Equal Suffrage, 
James Lees Laidlaw, President; and 
the Political Equality Association, 
Mrs. O. H. P, Belmont, President. 

Additional members to be chosen 
will include representatives of the 
W. C. T. U., State Grange, trades and 
labor unions, and the chairmen of 
the eleven campaign districts into 
which the State has been divided to 
facilitate the work. 

Conferences, lasting from three to 
six days, will be held in each district, 
with a school for suffrage workers. A 
speakers’ bureau has been organized 
in New York City. 

The Women’s Political Union, Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blatch, president, will 
work independently, and will wage 
an active campaign. 


ENGLISH WOMEN 
GAIN OFFICES 


Eleven Chosen a Towa Councillors 
—Six Have No Opposition and 
Seven Are Re-elected 








Women were chosen as Town Coun- 
cillors at the recent elections in Eng- 
land in Birmingham, Bath, Brecon, 
Liverpool, Merthyr, Norwich, Oxferd, 
Ramsgate, Reading, Tynemouth and 
Worthing. In seven of these eleven 
places, the women were re-elected, 
showing that they had given good 
satisfaction. In six, there was no 


- opposition, a remarkable showing. 


The women elected were all widows 
or unmarried. Outside of London, 
married women have not the munici- 
pai vote, and hence are net eligible to 
municipal offices. Even Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward and the Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation have protested for years 
against this discrimination. In this 
one point, they agree with the suf- 
fragists. They say women’s services 
have proved so valuabie in municipal 
positiqns that the field of eligibility 
ought to be widered by including 
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|NAVY SECRETARY 


SEEMS PREPARED 


Mr. Daniels Leaves Audience 
with Impression He Is Ready 
to Stump for Suffrage 





U. S. Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels, in a recent address before the 
Wednesday Club of , St. Louis, gave 
women credit for the enactment of 
the white slave act and laws for bet- 
ter sanitation, and declared that if he 
had his way he would put street 
sweeping under the supervision of 
women, because of their tendency to 
keep things spick and span. While 
the secretary did not come out for 
woman suffrage in so many words, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat says that he 
handled the subject in such a way ag 
to leave his hearers with the impres- 
sion he was ready at any time to take 
the stump and advocate votes for 
women. 

“It is a good omen when women be 
gin to understand their duties,” he 
said. “In olden days we thought edu- 
cation of women would destroy their 
usefulness as home makers. We Nave 
lived to see the day when colleges for 
women have multiplied until the hope 
of the nation is in educated women. 
We are coming to the time when 
women are taking their proper place 
in the affairs of their country. 

“I believe it is not abselutely neces- 
sary for a woman to vote in order to 
do good work,” he added, “and yet I 
do not believe that the ballot would 
change woman’s nature. I am not 
here to advocate woman suffrage, but 
I am persuaded that if it is given there 
will be no danger. Nay, from what I 





married women. 


have seen in California and Colorade, 


by Henry Barrett Chamberlin 





Courtesy Chicago Record-Herald 


GRANGEENDORSES 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


National Order Enthusiastically 
Reaffirms Stand and Asks State 
Granges to Act 








The National Grange, in session at 
Manchester, N..H., has just adopted 
a woman suffrage resolution with 
great enthusiasm. The _ resolution, 
which had been drafted by the Hon. 
4. H. Metcalf and Mrs. Agnes 
M. Jenks, reaffirmed the National 
Grange’s endorsement of full suffrage 
for women, and recommended every 
State Grange to take like action. 

Woman suffrage has also been en- 
dorsed by the State Granges of Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Washington, and some others. 





In the two years before Colorado 
granted equal suffrage, in 1891 and 
1892, its average number of divorces 
per year was 937. In the three years 
immediately following the bestowal 
of equal suffrage—1894, 1895 and 
1896—the average number of divorces 
per year was only 517. 








it appears that beneficial results have 
followed. 

“We have been trying to get along 
in the navy without women; but we 
have made out poorly. I am not say- 
ing that we intend to install women 
admirals, but we have enlisted them 
as nurses, because we find that their 
tender care and assistance are essen- 





tial.” 


Me Fascinating Heiress 
a ae 








The Suffrage Convention in Washington next week will be the first opportunity to celebrate nationally 
the victory of the year in Illinois, as a result of which women of that State can vote for President of the 


DAN ISH MIN ISTER_ 
POINTS THIS WAY 


Tells Suffrage Association that 
States, Where Women Vote 
Recommend it to Others 





Minister of Denmark, 
and the former Prime 
Minister, Mr. Berntsen, addressed 
the recent annual meeting of the 
Danish Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Burgomaster of Stockholm, a 
woman municipal councillor and 
other notable persons were also 
among the speakers. Prime Minister 
Zahlen said: 

“Nowadays we no longer discuss 
woman suffrage with vague argu- 
ments, we can point to the experience 
of the enfranchised countries. In 
America several million women have 
votes, and all the States that have 
adopted the reform recommend it to 
others. The women of Finland have 
had Parliamentary suffrage ever since 
1906, and the result has been a series 
of important reforms which are ap- 
proved by all eminent Finnish states- 
men. The women of Norway obtained 
limited suffrage in 1907, with the re- 
sult that all the political parties put 
suffrage planks in their platforms and 
universal suffrage for women was 
granted in 1913. As the home-makers 
and educators of the children, women 
cannot fail to become more efficient 
when their feeling of social respon- 
sibility is awakened and their politi- 
cal horizon widened. The man of the 
future will desire a social equal as his 
comrade in marriage. For the self- 
supporting, unmarried woman the bal- 


The Prime 
Mr. Zahlen, 


DELEGATES POUR 
INTO CAPITAL 


National Convention Promises to 
Be Great Event—Distinguished 
Speakers on | Program 





Large delegations of suffragists are 
pouring into Washington from all 
parts of the country for the forty- 
fifth annual convention of the Nation- 
al American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, the event of the year in the 
work of organization for votes for 
equal suffrage. From Nov. 29 to Dec. 
5 the leaders in the national move- 
ment will plan the fresh campaign for 
the new year, already looming up as a 
critical one, and with the time and 
Place particularly opportune, the full 
force of the convention will be turned 
upon Congress. 

The plans for the future will not in- 
terfere with a jubilee over the vic- 
tories won this year in Alaska and 
Illinois. In a sense it will be a 
Thanksgiving convention. 

New Constitution Proposed 

Inside the New Masonic Temple, 
where the regular sessions will be 
held, the most important business will 
probably be the consideration of a 
new constitution, which is to be pro 
posed by a committee consisting of 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Miss Caro- 
line Ruutz-Rees, Miss Jessie Ashley, 
Mrs. Helen Hoy Greeley and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown. The full text of the pro- 
posed constitution was published in 
The Woman's Journal of Oct. 11. 

More than 500 suffragists are ex- 
pected at the convention. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Hotel Bellevue, 
15th and I streets. The Credentials’ 
Committee will be on duty there all 
day Saturday, and from 10 A. M. to 2 
P. M. Sunday, and the National Execu- 
tive Committee will meet in its par- 
lors at 8 P. M. Saturday night, Enter- 
tainment for delegates will be pro- 
vided by the Hospitality Committee 
of the Congressional Union. Emily 
K. Perry, 1420 F street, is in charge. 
Hearings Planned Before Congress 
The rules committee of the House 
of Representatives has set Wednes- 
day, Dec. 3, for beginning hedrings on 
the woman suffrage amendment. Hear- 
ings will be open to all who wish to 
speak. 

Dr. Anna National 
President, will preside at a mass meet- 
ing at the Columbia Theatre, Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 30, at which the prin- 
cipal speakers will be Jane Addams 
and State Senator Helen Ring Robin 

Sunday 
reunion of delegates will be heid at 
the Bellevue Hotel. 

Convention Opens Monday 

The Convention will be formally 
opened Monday morning, simultane- 
ously with the opening of the regular 


Howard Shaw, 


son of Colorado. evening a 


session of Congress. Mrs. Nina E 
Allender, President of the District of 


Columbia Suffrage Association, wil} 
deliver the address of welcome, and 
Miss Alice Paul, Chairman of the Con- 


gressional Union for Woman _ Suf- 
frage, will welcome the delegates on 
behalf of the Union. Mrs. Solon 
Jacobs, President of the Alabama Suf 
frage Association, will respond on be- 
half of the national organization. Re- 
ports of officers and departments will 
follow. 





The suffrage victory in Illinois is to 
be celebrated Menday night, with the 
speakers including Mrs. Grace Wilbur 
Trout, President of the Illinois Suf- 
frage Association; Mrs. Sherman K. 
Booth, Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Cullough, Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, Mrs. 
Medill McCormick, and Mrs. Antoin- 
ette Funk. Dr. Shaw will then deliver 
her annual address, and Miss Lucy 
Burns, vice chairman of the Congres- 
sional Union, will speak on the nation. 
al suffrage constitutional amendment. 
Important Business Up 
The new constitution will come up 
for consideration Tuesday morning, 
Dec. 2, and when it is disposed of 
there will be a conference on 








lot is an evident necessity.” 





(Continued on Page 379.) 
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THE HOUSEWIFE 


By Angela Morgan 


—_—_ 





It is she who makes ready the army 
when day is at hand, 

When the bugle of labor is blowing 
its mighty command. 

Oh, fierce are the feet-of the workers 
who answer the call, 

But swifter and fiercer the toil that 
hath weaponed them all. 

Do we boast of their brawn? Do we 
trumpet the cause of the fighter 

Who marches at rise of sun? 

Lo! look to the woman! The heat of 
her labor is whiter! 

Ere the work of the world has begun 

She is up, and her banners are flying 
from yard and from alley, 

The roofs are a-flutter with eloquent 
streamers of snow. 

Oh, not for a moment her passionate 
fingers may dally, 

Till the soldier is shod and is fed and 
made ready to go. 

*% 

Oh, weary the heart of the host when 
the battle is done, 

But the woman is laboring still with 
the set of the sun! 

Does the worker return? She is able 
and eager with bread. 

Does he faint? There is cheer for his 
soul and delight for his head. 

Do we trumpet our gain? Do we 
sing of our land and its thunder 

Of factory, quarry and mill? 

Lo! look to the woman! Her love, it 
hath compassed the wonder, 

And the army swings on at her will. 

For hers is the whip, and her spur is 
the fighter’s salvation— 

In the strength of Jehovah she comes. 

Her faith is the sword and her thrift 
is the shield of the nation, 


And her courage is greater than 
drums. 

a 

March, march, march, to your vic- 


tories, O man! 

Fight, fight, fight, as you've fought 
since time began. 

For she who hath wed you and fed 
you and sped you, 

Fulfilling Eternity’s laws, 

Is she who hath soldiered the Cause’ 


NOTES AND NEWS 





Illinois is sending a big delegation 
of 43 women to the National Suffrage 
Convention. Their train is called 
the “Suffrage Special.” 





Miss Lucy Burns was let off with 
the nominal fine of one dollar for 
chalking notices of a suffrage meet- 
ing on the pavement at Washington, 
p. C. This affords another illustra- 
tion of the difference between the 
American and the English way of 
dealing with trivial political offences 





Seven thousand dollars were raised 
for the New York suffrage campaign 
Harvest Home Festival 


at the great 

given by the Woman Suffrage Party 
last week. To swell the fund still 
further, the women afterwards 
auctioned off at their Headquarters 
the fruits and vegetables that had 
decorated the stage. According to 
the New York Tribune, Mrs. Catt 


bought the California pumpkin, Mrs. 
Raymond Brown the Colorado one, 
and “Col.” Ida Craft invested in a 
dozen ears of Kansas pop corn for 
her Thanksgiving dinner. 


The new head of the world-wide 
Salvation Army, General Bramwell 
Booth, is now visiting America. In- 
terviewed in New York the other day 
on woman suffrage, he said: ‘“We be- 
lieve woman is blessed with gifts as 
good as those of men. She has met 
all demands made on her in the Army 
as well as men. Government these 
days is a question of management, 
care and diplomacy, and there is no 
gainsaying that women are equipped 
with the qualities necessary for such 
demands.” The General’s _ sister, 
Commander Evangeline Booth, also 
expressed herself as in favor of wom- 
an suffrage. 





A woman was heard for the first 
time before the National Baptist Con- 
gress at its recent meeting in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Mrs, Allyn K. Foster 
of Worcester, Mass., said that equal 
suffrage was coming, and that the 
“freed” woman of the future might 
not restrict herself to the old kinds of 
church work. “She will not be satis- 
fied with missionary meetings and 
teas, but she will take readily to so- 
cial work, and support the church in 
that way.” The Rev. O. P. Gifford of 
Massachusetts also spoke for woman 
suffrage. The Rev. R. A. Ashworth of 
Milwaukee said that the spectacle of 
militancy in England is no worse 
than that of a cabinet which does not 
keep its promises, and that women’s 
motherliness applied to public affairs, 





{In “Samantha on the Woman 
Question,”* by, Marietta Holley, Sa- 
mantha and Josiah go to Washington 
to attend a family reunion.] 





Lorinda was dretful glad to see us, 
and so was her husband and Polly. 
But the Reunion had to be put off on 
account of a spell her husband was 
havin’. Lorinda said she could not 
face such a big company as she'd in- 
vited while Hiram wuz havin’ a spell, 
and I agreed with her. 

Sez I, “Never, never would I have 

invited company whilst Josiah was 
sufferin’ with one of his cricks.” 
Men hain’t patient under pain, and 
outsiders hain’t no bizness to hear 
things they say, and tell on ’em. And 
seein’ the Reunion was postponed 
and Lorinda had time on her hands, 
I proposed she should go with me to 
the big out-door meetin’ of the suf- 
fragists, 

“Good land!” sez she, “nothin’ 
would tempt me to patronize any- 
thing so brazen and onwomanly as a 
out-door meetin’ of wimmen, and so 
onhealthy and immodest.” I see she 
looked reproachfully at Polly as she 
said it. Polly wuz arrangin’ some 
posies in a vase, and looked as sweet 
as the posies did, but considerable 
firm, too. 


Religious Meetings—and Others 

I sez, “You're cookin’ this minute, 
Lorinda, for a out-door meetin’”’ 
(she wuz makin’ angel cake). “And 
why is this meetin’ any more on- 
womanly or immodest than the camp- 
meetin’ where you wuz converted, 
and baptized the next Sunday in the 
creek?” 

“Oh, them wuz religious meetin’s,” 
sez she. 

“Well,” sez I, “mebby these wim: 
men think their meetin’ is religious. 
And you said you went every day to 
the Hudson-Fulton doin’s, and hearn 
every out-door lecture; you writ me 
that there wuz probable a_ million 
wimmen- attendin’ them  out-door 
meetin’s, and that was curiosity and 
pleasure-huntin’ that took them, and 
this is a meetin’ of justice and right.” 


“Oh, shaw!” sez Lorinda agin, 
with her eye on Polly. “Wimmen 
have all the rights they want or 
need.” Lorinda’s husband bein’ rich 


and lettin’ her have her way, she is 
real foot loose, and don’t feel the 
need of any more rights for herself. 

But Euphrasia Pottle, a poor rela- 
tion from Troy, spoke up. “After 
my husband died one of my girls 
went into a factory, and gits about 
half what the men git for the same 
work; and my oldest girl, who 
teaches in the public school, don’t git 
half as much for the same work as 
men do, and her school rooms are 
dark, stuffy, onhealthy, and crowded 
so the children are haif-choked for 
air, and the light so poor they’re hav- 
in’ their eyesight spilte for life; and 
new school books, not needed at all, 
are demanded constantly, so someone 
can make money.” 

“But wimmen’s. votin’ wouldn't 
help in such things,” sez Lorinda, as 


she stirred her angel cake  vigor- 
ously. 
Where Women Vote 
But Euphrasia sez, “My niece, 


Ellen, teaches in a State where wim- 
men vote, and she gits the same 
wages men git for the same work, 
and her school rooms are bright and 
pleasant and sanitary, and the pupils 
are well and happy. And if you 
don’t think wimmen can help, just go 
to Seattle and see how quick a bad 
man wuz yanked out of his public 
office and a good man put in his 





*Fleming H. Revell Company. 





By Marietta Holley 


place, mostly by wimmen’s efforts 
and votes.” 

“Yes,” says I. “It is a proved fact 
that wimmen’s votes do help in these 
matters. And do you think, Lorinda, 
that if educated, matherly, thought- 
ful wimmen helped make the laws, so 
many little children would be al- 
lowed to toil in factories and mines, 
their tender shoulders bearin’ the 
burden of constant labor that wears 
out the iron muscles of men?” 

Polly’s eyes growed tender and 
wistful, and her little white hands 
lingered over her posies, and I 
knowed the hard lot of the poor, the 
wrongs of wimmen and _ children, 
the woes of humanity, wuz pressin’ 
down on her generous young heart. 
But Lorinda kep’ on with the same 
old moth-eaten argument, so broke 
down and feeble it ort to be allowed 
to die in peace: 

“Woman's suffrage would make 
women neglect their homes and 
housework, and let their children run 
loose into ruin.” 

I knowed she said 





it partly on 


| Polly's account, but I sez in surprise: 


“Why, Lorinda, it must be you 
hain't read up on the subject, or you 
would know wherever wimmen have 
voted they have looked out first of 
all for the children’s’ welfare. I 
don’t say or expect that wimmen’s 
votin’ will make black white, or wash 
all the stains from the legislative 
body at once, but I say that jest the 
effort to git wimmen’s suffrage has 
opened hundreds of bolted doors, and 
full suffrage will open hundreds 
more. And I’m goin’ to that woman's 
suffrage meetin’ if I walk afoot.” 

But here Josiah spoke up. I 
thought he was asleep, he was layin’ 
on the lounge with a paper over his 
face. But truly the word ‘'Woman’s 
Suffrage” rousts him up as quick as 
@ mouse duz a drowsy cat. So, sez 
he, “I can’t let you go, Samantha, 
into any such dangerous and onwom- 
anly affair.” 

“Let?” sez I in a dry voice; “that’s 
a queer word frem one old pardner to 
another.” 

“I’m responsible for your safety, 
Samantha, and if anybody goes to 
that dangerous and onseemly meet- 
in’, I will.” He added, “You know I 
represent you legally, Samantha; 
what I do is jest the same as though 
you did it.” 

Sez I, “Mebby that is law, but 
whether it is gospel is another ques- 
tion. But if you represent me, Jo- 
siah, you will have to carry out my 
plans. I writ to Diantha Smith 
Trimble that if I went to the city I'd 
take care of Aunt Susan a night or 
two, and rest her a spell. You know 
Diantha is a widder, and too poor ta 
hire a nurse. But, seein’ you repre- 
sent me, you can set up with her ma 
a night or two. She's bed-rid, and 
you'll have to lift her round some, 
and give her her medicine, and take 
care of Diantha’s twins, and let her 
get a good sleep.” 

“Well, as it were—Samantha—you 
know—men hain’t expected to repre- 
sent wimmen in everything; it is 
mostly votin’ and tendin’ big meetin’s 
and such.” 

“Oh, I see,” sez I. “Men repre- 
sent wimmen when they want to, and 
when they don’t wimmen have got to 
represent themselves.” 

“Well, yes, Samantha, sunthin’ like 
that.” 

He didn’t say anything more about 
representin’ me. 

A Lovers’ Quarrel 

{Polly’s young man has quarreled 
with her on the suffrage question.] 

Royal would make light of the ef- 
forts of college girls to help workin’ 
girls, and the encouragement and aid 






they’d gin ‘em when they wuz strik- 
in’ for less death-dealin’ hours of 
labor, and livin’ wages, and so forth. 
I don’t see how such a really noble 
young man as Royal ever come to 
argy that way, but spoze it wuz the 
dead hand of some rough onreason- 
able old ancestor reachin’ up out of 
the shadows of the past and pushin’ 
him on in thé wrong direction. 

So when he begun to ridicule what 
Polly’s heart wuz sot on, before they 
knowed it both pairs of bright eyes 
would git to flashin’ out angry sparks, 
and hash words would be said on 
both sides. That old long-buried 
Tory ancestor of hisen eggin’ him on, 
so I spoze, and Polly’s generous 
sperit rebellin’ aginst the injustice 
and selfishness, and mebby some 
warlike ancestor of hern pushin’ her 
on to say hash things. 

And when she told him she wuz 
goin’ to ride in the automobile pa- 
rade of the suffragists, but really rid- 
in’, she felt, towards truth and justice 
to half the citizens of the U. S., he 
wuz mad as a wet hen, a male wet 
hen. 

[Royal invites another girl to go 
riding with him the day of the pa- 
rade.] 

The She Auntys Arguments 

This other girl, Maud Vincent, al- 
ways said to her men friends it was 
onwomanly to try to vote. She said 
she didn’t believe in helpin’ poor 
girls. They wuz well enough off as 
it wuz. She wuz sure they didn’t 
feel hunger and cold as rich girls did, 
their skin wuz thicker and _ their 
stomachs different and stromger, andj 
constant labor didn’t harm them; and 
workin’ girls didn’t need recreation 
as rich girls did, and woman’s suf- 
frage wouldn't help them any; in her 
opinion it would harm them, and any- 
way the poor wuz ongrateful, 

She had the usual arguments on 
the tip of her tongue, for old Miss 
Vincent, the aunt she lived with, wuz 
a ardent She Aunty and very promi- 
nent in the public meetin’s. They 
talk a good deal in public how on- 
womanly and immodest it is for wim- 
men to talk in public. And she was 
one of the foremost ones in tryin’ to 
get up a school to teach wimmen 
civics, to prove that they must’nt ever 
have anything to do with civics. 

{Samantha goes to the outdoor 
suffrage meeting with Josiah. On 
their return they have a surprise.] 

Converted to the Cause 

When we got to Lorinda’s we see 

a auto standin’ in front of the door 
full of flowery branches in front, and 
the pink posies lookin’ no more bright 
and rosy than the faces of the two 
young folks settin’ there. It was 
Polly and Royal. It seemed that when 
he and Maud got back from the 
country (and they didn’t stay long, 
Royal wuz so restless and oneasy), 
Maud insisted on his takin’ her to 
the suffrage meetin’ jest to make fun 
on’t, . 
But when they got to the meetin’ 
and he see Polly settin’ like a lily 
amongst flowers, and read in her 
lovely face the earnest desire to lift 
the burden from the heavy laden, 
comfort the sorrowful, right the 
wrong, and do what she could in her 
day and generation— 

I spoze his eyes could only see her 
sweet face. But he couldn’t help his 
ears from hearin’ the reasonable, elo- 
quent words of earnest and womanly 
wimmen, so full of good sense and 
truth and justice that no reasonable 
person could dispute ’em. And that 
very day and hour he come round to 
Polly’s way of thinkin. 

Bein’ smart as a whip and so rich, 
I spoze he will be a great accusation 
to the cause. 








The new election laws of Wisconsin 
and South Dakota have spiked one 
anti-suffrage gun, inasmuch as they 
provide for the mailing of ballots by 
men unable to go to the polls. Men 
physically unable to go to the polls 
certainly cannot go to war, as the op- 
ponents of woman suffrage claim all 
voters should be able to do. In fact, 
two guns are spiked, for if voting by 
mail is legal, a mother can register 
her will without leaving either the 
baby or the baking. 


“What has vaunted science done 
for nervous diseases?” “Good heavens, 
man! It discovered them.”—Life. 





would help to cure many evils. 


The New Hampshire W. S. A. will 
hold its annual meeting on Dec. 10 
and 11, in Concord. A conference of 
New England suffrage presidents is to 
take place at the same time. 





A great struggle is going on in New| 
York City to unionize the women| 
clerks in some of the large depart- 
ment stores. The Women’s trade 
Union League and its sympathizers 
are strongly opposed by the employ- 
ers, who force their clerks to go out 
by back ways if the League is hold- 
ing a street meeting before the front 





entrance, 


“From the start to the finish the 
liquor lobby was our real foe,” said 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, in telling how 
equal suffrage was carried in the Illi- 
nois Legislature. 








“Man and Woman-Made Laws of the 
Suffrage States” is a digest of legisla- 
tion, good and bad, compiled by Elinor 
Byrns and Helen Ranlett, both of 
them members of the New York bar, 
in response to innumerable inquiries 
at National Suffrage Headquarters. It 
occupies more than six large pages, 
and is full of interest. It meets a 
long-felt want, and is sure to be in 


A BALLAD OF 
- WOMAN 


By Richard Le Galienne 








She bore us in her dreaming womb, 
And laughed into the face of Death; 

She laughed, in her strange agony,— 
To give her little baby breath. 


Then, by some holy mystery, 
She fed us from her sacred breast, 
Soothed us with little birdlike words— 
To rest—to rest—to rest—to rest; 


Yea, softly, fed us with her life— 
Her bosom li*e the world in May; 

Can it be true that men, thus fed, 
Feed women—as I hear them say? 


Long ere we grew to girl and boy 
She sewed the little things we wore, 

And smiled unto herself for joy— 
Mysterious Portress of the Door. 


Shall she who bore the son of God, 
And made the rose of Sappho’s 


song, 
She who saved France, and beat the 
drum 
Of freedom, brook this vulgar 
wrong? 


I wonder if such men as these 
Had once a sister with blue eyes, 
Kind as the soothing hand of God, 
And, as the quiet heaven, wise. 


I wonder if they ever saw 
A soldier lying on a bed 

On some lone battlefield, ¢nd watched 
Some holy woman bind his head. 


I wonder if they ever walked 

Lost in a black and weary land, 
And suddenly a flower came 

And took them softly by the hand. 


I wonder if they ever heard 
The silver scream, in some gray 
morn, 
High in a lit and listening tower, 
Because a man-child then was born. 


I wonder if they ever saw 

A woman’s hair, or in her eye 
Read the eternal mystery— 
Or ever saw a woman die. 


{ wonder, when all friends had gone— 


The gay companions, the brave 
men— a, 


If in some fragile girl they found 
Their only stay and comrade then. 


one ee thus went through flaming 
e 
To make us, put into our clay 
All that there is of heaven, shall she— 
Mother and sister, wife and fay— 


Have no part in the world she made— 
Serf of the rainbow, vassal flower— 
Save knitting in the afternoon, 
And rocking cradles, hour by Lour? 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A campaign for instructing Polish- 
speaking women of Chicago in voting 
and in their rights as well as duties 
and responsibilities because of the ex- 
tension of suffrage, has begun in two 
different wards. 











At the Texas Congress of Mothers, 
lately held at Fort Worth, a resolu- 
tion in favor ef woman suffrage was 
introduced by Mrs. Hortense Ward of 
Houston. She emphasized what had 
been done in w#he equal suffrage 
States for pure milk and compulsory 
education, and against child labor. 
There was a lively discussion, Jasting 
an hour. The first vote, taken by ac- 
clamation, could not be decided. On 
a rising vote, the resolution was de- 
feated by a majority of ene. The 
Fort Worth Record says: “The sen- 
timent of the majority of the dele- 
gates was that, although they~ were 
individually in favor of suffrage for 
women, it was not the purpose of the 
Congress to take up that question. 
Several members of the Texas Suf- 
frage Association voted against the 
resolution.” 





In Detroit, as in most other cities, 
the suffrage organizations took no 
official part in Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
meeting, but individual suffragists 
did as they pleased. Mrs. Clara M. 
Arthur sat on the platform, and the 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen introduced 
Mrs. Pankhurst with a warm tribute 
to her “consecration and courage.” 
He was so desirous to do it (espec- 
jally as every other prominent man 
who had been asked had refused) 
that he went out when he had been 
forbidden by the docter to leave the 
house; and he is new laid up in bed 
in consequence, with a severe cold. 
But there was no coldness in his re- 
marks. He denounced the lawless- 


ness of the British government as far 
worse than that ef the militants. At 
the meeting in Bartford, Conn., Mrs. 
Hepburn sat alone on the platform 
with Mrs. Pankhurst. 


About $1400 








great demand. 





was raised in Hartford, 
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VICTORY IN 1914 
CRY SUFFRAGISTS 





Ohio Workers Show Endorsement 
of 250,000 Women at Annual 
State Convention 





Showing an endorsement of 250,000 
women in their cry for “Victory in 
1914,” the suffragists of Ohio recent- 
ly held their twenty-eighth annual 
convention in Cincinnati. A report 
from Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser 
showed that during the year suffrage 
had been emdorsed by the State Fed- 
eration of Labor with 250,000 mem- 
bers, thé State Grange with 43,000, 
the Ohio Christian Endeavor Society 
with 150,000, the State Sunday School 
Convention, the Ohio Evangelical As- 
sociation with 11,223, the Northeast- 
ern Conference of Methodist minis- 
ters with 500, the Ohio Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, the Woman’s 
Relief Corps with 12,513, the Toledo 
and Cleveland Councils of Women 
with 2000 each, the State Federation 
of Colored Women’s Clubs, the State 
W. C. T. U. with 34,600. More than 
$2000 was pledged for the campaign. 

Plans were outlined for a suffrage 
school under the direction of Miss 
Elizabeth J. Hauser. The school will 
start in Cleveland, and will move on 
to other parts of the State. 

At a big mass meeting Wednesday 
night Max Eastman and Mrs, Ella S. 
Stewart spoke. Mr. Eastman empha- 
sized the need of the ballot for work- 
ing women. He said that those wko 
ery out it would disrupt the family 
have families already tottering. 

“It is bad for a man’s morals,” he 
said, “to regard himself as the con- 
stant purveyor of privilege to a sup- 
posedly inferior being.” 

Mrs, Stewart told of the Illinois 
victory, and the program Jaid out for 
women’s action. She depicted the 
distressing conditions in the prisons 
and detention stations. Of 98 jails 
inspected, 26 were so dark that arti- 
ficial lighting was necessary on the 
brightest days. Only ten could be 
put in first-class sanitary condition. 

Officers Elected 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, Warren; Honorary President, 
Mrs. Frances Casement, Zanesville; 
Vice-Presidents, Miss Zara Dupont, 
Cleveland, and Mrs. Dora Bachman, 
Columbus; Treasurer, Mrs. Zell Dem- 
ing, Warren; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. A. B. Wolf, Oberlin; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mrs. Myron B. 
Vorece, Cleveland; Auditor, Mrs. El- 
liot Pendleton, Cincinnati; Ohio 
member of National Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. O. F. Davidson, Dayton; 
State Orgaizer, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hauser. 


ALFRED WALLACE 
A. SUFFRAGIST 


Distinguished Scientist Said 
Women Must be Allowed Ex- 
ercise of Political Rights 
Alfred Russell Wallace, the dis- 

tinguished scientist who has lately 

died in England at an advanced age, 
was an earnest advocate of equal 

rights for women, as a means of im- 

proving the human race. He wrote: 
“When men and women shall have 

freedom to follow their best impulses, 
when both shall receive the best pos- 
sible education, when no false re- 
straints shall be imposed upon any 
human being by reason of accident of 
sex, and when public opinion shall be 
regulated by the wisest and best, and 
shall be systematically impressed 
upon youth, then we shall find that 
a system of human selection will 
arise that is bound to have a reformed 
fhumanity for its result. So long as 
woman is compelled to regard mar- 
riage as a means by which to escape 
poverty and avoid neglect, she is and 
remains at a disadvantage.” Hence 
he advocated the free admission of 
women to all employments as a first 
step in their emancipation. He 
added: “But we must go further and 
allow woman the exercise of her po- 
litical rights. Many of the restraints 
under which women have suffered 
until now would have been spared to 
her had she had direct representa- 
tion In Parliament.” 








Plans are already being made for a 
woman suffrage parade fn Philadel- 
phia on May 9, 1914. 
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GET MANY NAMES 
FROM ST. LOUIS 


Workers in Missouri City Al- 
ready Have 4000 Signatures to 
Initiative Petition 








With 4000 signatures already ob- 
tained in St. Louis alone, prospects 
for the success of the initiative peti- 
tions in Missouri seem unusually 
bright. The St. Louis Equal Suffrage 
League has set up temporary head- 
quarters in the downtown business 
district at 212 North Sixth street in a 
vacant store, and, according to the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, has found the 
central location a decided help in get- 
ting signatures. 

The St. Louis League intends to get 
10,000 names, although only 8,000 are 
actually needed from that city. They 
are confident that the necessary num- 
ber of signers will visit their head- 
quarters in a few days. 

Banners and~ placards ~-cover the 
front of the building, so that any one 
passing may see at a glance by whom 
it is occupied. Inside the room women 
distribute literature to men who call 
and also see that all who enter sign 
the petition. 


TO CLEAN UP 


Three Hundred New Voters in 
Rock Island Demand Action by 
Mayor 








Incensed at the vice conditions in 
the city, three hundred members of 
the Women’s Club of Rock Island, 
Ill, recently went to the city hall and 
asked for immediate action regarding 
them, Women can vote in Rock Is- 
land under the Illinois suffrage act, 
and the police have as a result prom- 
ised to close disreputable saloons and 
resorts and rid the city of undesir- 
ables. 

Mayor H. M. Schriver told the 
women at their interview that the 
situation was not as bad as it had 
been pictured, but admitted that it 
was not what it ought to be. There 
was a chorus of emphatic noes in dis- 
approval from the women who are de- 
termined to have a clean city. 





“No movement in this country is 
so full of splendid promise for hu- 
manity as the movement for equal 
suffrage.”—Rev. Dr. John Van 





Schaick, Jr., Washington, D. C. 























St. Louis suffragists are getting many signatures to the _ initiative 
petitions. Miss Clara Louise Thompson is seated at the table. The wom- 


en standing are Mrs. David O'Neil, 
Lowes. 


Mrs. B. F. Burch, and Mrs. John 








HON. MRS. AXTELL 
ON LIVE ISSUES 


Legislator Says Women Who 
Can Run Bridge Luncheons 
Can Cast Own Ballots 








The Hon. Mrs. Frances Axtell of 
Bellingham, one of the two women 
members of the present Legislature 
in the State of Washington, addressed 
a gathering of club women at Vernon 
the other day, and urged upon them 
the importance of keeping in touch 
with the live issues of the day so as 
to vote understandingly. Mrs. Axtell 
said: “Just as the best time to prac- 
tice religion is between Sundays, so 
the best time to work for political 
policies is between elections. Any 
woman who can run a home, a type- 
writer, a bridge luncheon, a boarding 
house, a class room or a hundred 
other things, can certainly do her own 
voting and thinking upon questions 
of public welfare, and she often has 
more time and opportunity to obtain 
the right viewpoint than her husband 
or brother.” 

During the last session of the Leg- 
islature, Mrs. Axtell was so success- 
ful in carrying bills for the better 
protection of wemen and children 
that upon her return home the wo- 
men of all parties and all churches 
joined in a great reception in her 
honor. 


GONE BEFORE 


Mrs. Mary A. B. Medcalf of Nunda, 
who died suddenly on the 13th, was 
one of the most steadfast and devoted 
suffragists in the whole State of New 
York, writes Harriet May Mills. From 
its organization many years ago she 
served as president of the Nunda P. 
E. Club. In her beautiful home above 
the village she entertained royally all 
who came to preach the gospel of 
equality. Her heart, her time and her 
great abilities were freely dedicated to 
the cause she loved. She is survived 
by her mother, Mrs. J. F. Barber, who 
is left alone in the great house among 
the chestnut trees. 








LIQUOR INTERESTS 
ATTACK NEW LAW 
Illinois Wets Get Machinery in 


Motion for First Test of Suf- 
frage Act 








Suits to test the constitutionality of 
the Illinois woman suffrage act have 
been filed in Pekin, Tazewell County, 
and in Chester, Randolph County. 
‘They will be the first tests of the new 
jact in the courts. Hearings in both 
cases were set for Nov. 26. It is be- 
lieved that the attack in Tazewell 
County is being made on behalf of 
the brewery interests and the peti- 
tioners in Randolph County are all 
saloon-keepers except one. 

Little fear of the outcome was ex- 
pressed at the headquarters of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association. 

Attorneys John J. Herrick and John 
P. Wilson had been consulted by the 
women as to the chances, and had 
pronounced the law able to withstand 
the most rigid test of the courts. 
Former Probate Judge Charles Cut- 
ting also assured the women the law 
was valid. 

Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, president 
of the Suffrage Association, in a 
statement of the situation, said: 

“As the suffrage bill passed by the 
last Legislature was pronounced con- 
stitutional by the members of the 
General Assembly, which included 
many brilliant lawyers; by the Attor- 
ney General, who was not a suffragist, 
but was an honest lawyer; by the 
Governor who signed it, himself a 
judge and a lawyer; and by some of 
the highest legal authorities in this 
State, it is foolish and undignified for 
women voters to worry.” 

The basis selected for the filing 
of the suit in Tazewell County 
was the carrying of a bond issue of 
$150,000 for a new courthouse by 
women’s votes on Nov. 4.. 

The petitioners in Randolph County 
are J. B. Bischoff, Antone Orler, W. 
M. Brey, Otto Schade and George 
Kiehna. The County Board is made 
the defendant. The “wets” who filed 
the petition contend that Pinkneyville 
and Willisville-went “dry” on account 
of the Women’s vote, and attack the 
constitutionality of the law. 





Ever since the passage of the suf- 


“lis as well sustained as that of her 
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WOMEN ASK CITY |WOMEN’S VOTE TO |GIVES HELP TO 


CHANGE POLITICS 


But Not Necessarily Parties, Says 
Science Monitor — Mr. Barnes 
Prophesies Results 








Politicians in different quarters of 
the country are striving to determine, 
on the basis of known facts con- 
nected with woman’s employment of 
the ballot so far, what will be the 
probable effect of her general poli- 
tical enfranchisement upon the pres- 
ent system of government by party. 
It is noticeable that, in some in- 
stances, what appears to be a studied 
effort is made to minimize woman’s 
activity and her influence; that care 
is taken to make it appear, for in- 
stance, that since the incentive and 
excitement attending the initial 
stages of her entrance into citizen- 
ship have disappeared, she is practic- 
ally indifferent as to the exercise of 
her political rights. This deceives no- 
body, says the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. It is only necessary to go over 
the votes of States long since past 
the initial period in woman suffrage 
to discover that her political interest 


brother man. 

Political managers who have more 
regard for their reputation as correct 
readers of signs of the times than for 
any temporary gain that might accrue 
to them in their circles, by treating 
popular phenomena with supercilious 
optimism, are not making the mistake 
of misrepresenting woman's attitude, 
on the one hand, or, on the other, of 
misinterpreting it. Thus Mr. Barnes 
of New York, one of the keenest po- 
litical observers in the United States, 
does not hesitate to give it as his 
opinion that woman’s influence will 
change the entire political system of 
the United States. 

Mr. Barnes is not one of those who 
believe that women will tire of the 
ballot as children soon tire of a new 
toy. And there are many other po- 
litical leaders who agree with him, 
and who think it much the wiser plan 
to take steps toward directing the 
votes of women than to decry their 
reliability or stability as voters. 

If women, when enfranchised fully 
and everywhere in the United States, 
will only vote as they think, there 
can be no question that the complex- 
ion of United States politics will un- 
dergo a complete change. This need 
not come through sex division, nor by 
the arraying of women on the side of 
any particular party, but rather 
through the infusion into politics of 
the cleaner thought which woman 
brings to her environment every- 
where. She may well take the atmos- 
phere of the home to the polling 
booth with the result that men shall 
cease to recognize two planes of 
morals, two standards of conduct, 
and shall see only, as woman does, 
one ideal in private and public life. 


WISCONSIN MOCKS 
MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


LaCrosse Board Refuses with Im- 
punity to Provide for Destitute 
Voteless Women 


The mothers’ pension law in Wis- 
consin has been nullified in La 
Crosse county by the county board, 
which recently refused to make an 
appropriation for it. This action can 
be taken with apparent impunity, 
since women cannot vote in Wiscon- 
sin. 

The law was intended to provide 
for women whose children have died 
or deserted them and left them des- 
titute. Under the action of the board, 
which is expected to have an influ- 
ence on other counties in western 
Wisconsin, dependent mothers must 
shift for themselves for another 
twelve months at least. 





An interesting collection of suffrage 
songs for public meetings, conven- 
tions. entertainments or vaudeville, 
with words and music composed by 
Pauline Russell Browne, has been 
published by the author at Indianapo- 
lis. The songs were sung at the Indi- 
ana State Convention of the Woman's 
Franchise League. 








frage act it has been apparent that 
the liquor interests of Illinois would 
ultimately attack it, and the sweep- 
ing no license victories early in No- 
vember have goaded them to the 
point of action. 
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SOCIAL HYGIENE 


Suffrage State Appropriates Ten 
Thousand Dollars to Carry on 


Important Work 








The Oregon Social Hygiene Society 
has an advantage over those of other 
States, inasmuch as it has had an ap- 
propriation from the Legislature of 
$10,000 for the years 1913 and 1914, 
and hence can extend its work. It is 
co-operating successfully with the 
State Board of Health. The work of 
public education has gone forward in 
meetings for business men, for wom- 
en, for boys, for labor unions and mis- 
cellaneous groups. In co-operation 
with the school authorities, parents’ 
meetings have been held, and also 
meetings for children. One perma- 
nent and two temporary exhibits have 
been set up in different parts of the 
State. During the past year 234,000 
circulars have been distributed, and 
the Advisory Department has had 974 
office calls and hundreds of letters. 


DELEGATES POUR 
INTO CAPITAL 


(Continued from Page 377.) 
“Methods,” led by Mrs. Arthur Liver- 
more, of Yonkers, N. Y. In the even- 
ing the program is to be under the di- 
rection of the National Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage, at which James 
Lees Laidlaw, the president, will pre- 
side. The speakers will include Sena- 
tor Thomas of Colorado, chairman of 
the Senate Suffrage Committee, ana 
Senators Bristow of Kansas and Owen 
of Oklahoma, and Representatives Vic- 
tor Murdock of Kansas, William Kent 
of California, J. W. Bryan of Washing- 
ton State, and former Police Commis- 
sioner George Creel of Denver. 
Presidents of State associations will 
make their reports Wednesday morn- 
ing, Dec. 3, and Miss Helen Eacker, 
of Kansas, will lead another confer- 
ence on “Methods.” Next year’s pro- 
gram is then to be discussed. 

- Discuss Women and Children in 
Courts 
“Women and Children in the 
Courts” is to be the subject for dis- 
cussion that evening. The speakers 
are to include Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 
Judge Julian Mack of the U. S. Com- 
merce Court, formerly of the Chicago 
Juvenile Court; Judge Harry Olsen of 
the Chicago Domestic Relations Court, 
Miss Maud Miner, probation officer of 
New York City, and Miss Katherine 
Bement Davis, superintendent of the 
Bedford Reformatory, New York. 
Election of officers is scheduled for 
Thursday. 
Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt and Mrs 
Thomas Hepburn will speak Thursday 
evening. i 
The convention will close Friday, 
Dec, 5, with meetings of the Executive 
Committee and of the official board. 
College League Meets 
A convention of the National Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League will be held 
simultaneously with the N. A. W. S. A, 
convention. Dr. M. Carey Thomas, 
President of Bryn Mawr, and Presi- 
dent of the League, will preside. Rep- 
resentatives from many different 
woman’s colleges are expected. The 
suffrage school will be held from Dec. 
8 to Dec. 30, under the auspices of the 
Congressional Union at the Washing- 
ton Public Library. The lecturers in- 
clude many prominent men and wom- 
en. Every possible phase of suffrage 
work is to be discussed. 


PARTY ALIGNMENT 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


Kansas Women Voters Will De- 
clare Principles for Campaign 
in Topeka Conference 








A State-wide non-partisan confer- 
ence of Kansas women to discuss the 
alignment of the new voters in the 
next campaign will be held in Topeka 
Nov, 29. The date was settled at a 
recent meeting of representatives of 
a score of women’s organizations. 

A declaration of principies will be 
issued by the women at their con- 
ference. The party or parties wanting 
the support of the organizations of 
women in the State will be given an 
opportunity to put these planks in 
their platforms. 


The suffragists of Columbus, 0O., 
cleared $500 on their recent meeting, 
at which Miss Jane Addams was the 
principal speaker, 
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FEDERAL AND STATE ACTION 


Col. T. W. Higginson said that while a ship is still far out at 
sea she can steer by the stars, but when she nears port she must 
look out for rocks and shoals. In like manner, he said, while 
woman suffrage was still far off we needed only to preach the 
general principle, but when it neared success we must look care- 
fully to the form of our bill. 

The question whether federal or State action was the better 
way to get nation-wide suffrage had not much more than an 
academic interest so iong as success by either method was 
remote. The general opinion among suffragists has always been 
that the appeal should be made both to Congress and to the 
States, and it has been’so made for more than half a century, 
with varying emphasis. Now that success is obviously near, 
the relative merit of the two methods has become a question of 
lively and pressing interest, 

Each has its advantages. The appeal to Congress has a 
nation-wide educational value, because what is done at Wask- 
ington is telegraphed all over the United States. Up to two 
years ago, this method was useful only as a means of agitation 
and education. Congress could not be induced to move in the 
matter. All the actual and practical successes that were achieved 
were won State by State, and had to be won in that way. 

The sudden and large increase in the number of suffrage 
States has changed the whole Situation. Effective pressure can 
now be brought to bear upon Congress*—a pressure that will 
grow stronger with every new State added to the equal rights 
column. Congressional action is no longer a remote possibility, 
but a prospect of the near future. 

Should we now lay the main emphasis upon werk with Con- 
gress or work with the States? This question the suffragists of 
every State must decide for themselves, according to their best 
judgment, and according to the greater or less urgency and 
hopefulness of the situation in their own immediate field. In 
reality, the two methods of work should go hand in hand, and 
both ought to be pressed for all they are worth. 

But in our exhilaration over the new and brilliant outlook 
for success in Congress, we must not forget that after all the 
final decision will rest with the States. Congress cannot amend 
the U. S. Constitution. It can only initiate a proposal for an 
amendment, which must be submitted to the States and ratified 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of them. We shall need the 
support of 26 State Legislatures. As yet we can be sure of only 
ten—those of the States where women already vote. Twelve 
more have given majority votes of both houses this year in 
favor of submitting an amendment to the State Constitution to 
the voters, but this is not the samething as voting for woman 
suffrage out and gut. Some of these twelve Legislatures would 
ratify a nation-wide amendment if submitted to them at this 
time: others certainly would not, A great deal of work remains 
to be done in the States before a nation-wide amendment can 
be carried. Otherwise the amendment, after it goes triumphantly 
through Congress, will find itself up against a wall of hostile 
State Legislatures. The Legislatures of thirteen States could 
block it, even if those of 35 States were willing and eager to 
have it pass. ; 

All these obstacles can be overcome, and there is every 
prospect that they will be, before many years. But the toughest 
part of the job will be getting the ratification from those 36 
State Legislatures. Meanwhile, if work done with Congress 
helps all the States, as it undoubtedly does, it is equally true 
that nothing can help the Congressional work so much as the 
addition of more enfranchised States. Each new State gained 
increases our leverage to get more. And toward the end, as 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart predicts, the States will come tum- 
bling in “like an avalanche.” 





Senator Helen Ring Robinson says that in* the Colorado 
State Penitentiary there are 803 men and only seven women. 
This does not look as if women were seriously demoralized by 


the ballot. 


a 





All the saleswomen in the stores are looking forward with 
terror to the Christmas rush. Consumers’ Leagues and other 
benevolent organizations are urging the people to do their Christ- 
mas shopping early, and the appeals should by all means be 
heeded. But there are many thoughtless persons who will put 
off their shopping till the last, and the weeks before Christmas 
will continue to be a time of overstrain and suffering so long as 
the matter is left merely to private benevolence and to the con- 
science of employers and shoppers. 

It is pleasant te remember that in Oregon overtime work for 
women clerks has been quietly and automatically abolished, The 
Industrial Welfare Commission appointed by the last Legislature 
has established the rule that the women clerks in Portland must 
not be worked more than eight hours and twenty minutes in one 
day, nor more than 50 hours in one week. All night work after 
6 P. M. is forbidden. 

This gives another blow to the whimsical theory of the anti- 
suffragists that if women have the ballot they cannot have pro- 
tective legislation also, A. 8S. B. 


DANGER AT SEA 


The late storm on the Great Lakes cost far more lives than 
it need have done, because the vessels were so poorly equipped 
with able seamen. Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, tells in the last issue of La Follette’s 
how much the dangers of ocean travel are increased by the same 
lack. Mrs. Kelley was a passenger on the Kroonland, which res- 
cued 88 of the passengers of the ill-fated Volturno, She says: 





“Aside from the heroism of the Kroonland’s officers and the 
men who manned the life-boats, the deepest impression derived 
from that terrible experience is that of THE RISKS taken by 
the steamship companies in sending their ships across the Atlan- 
tic INSUFFICIENTLY EQUIPPED WITH ABLE SEAMEN. 

“The Kroonland carried from Antwerp and Dover. to New 
York 72 cabin passengers, a second cabin so crowded that state- 
rooms usually reserved for first-cabin passengers were occupied 
by the second cabin, and an overflowing steerage. To take care of 
approximately 1,500 passengers in case of disaster, persistent 
inquiry, continued from the evening of the first rescues to the 
hour of landing, revealed no more than 26 able-bodied seamen 
available—not enough to fully man TWO LIFEBOATS. Each 
lifeboat requires sixteen oars. 

“All rescués were accomplished in lifeboats and in no other 
way. Lifeboats, sent to the rescue in such an emergency, should 
be manned by able seamen regularly drilled in lowering boats, 
in rowing them, in carrying heavy and difficult burdens while 
sealing the ladders of steamships in storm and darkness. 

“Because someone in the lifeboat failed in tying a sailor’s 
knot, five-year-old Frolke Grossmann came within an inch of 
perishing in the transfer from the lifeboat to the Kroonland. 
The ropes slipped from his shoulders to his ankles. He dangled 
head downward, and would have cracked his skull against the 
ship’s side, had not the long black arm of a stoker thrust through 
a stoke hole clutched him at arm’s length. 

“The Kroonland, carrying only 26 seamen, eked out the crews 
for two lifeboats with stokers and stewards. All her other life- 
boats were useless for this rescue work for want of seamen! 

“It is a shame to the American Republic that for 20 years a 
bill requiring adequate equipment of seamen on steamboats com- 


inevitable that this bill should be passed witheut loss of time. 
Yet today, nineteen months after that tragedy, Senater La Fol- 
lette’s bill, having passed the Senate, is again delayed in the 
House. 

“Senator La Follette’s bill must be put through the House 


lost. The bill should pass the House of Representatives before 
the imminent adjournment” 


the trade unions of men working on land have secured many 


up of men sailing from port to port and practically voteless, has 
tried in vain for 20 years to secure more just and enlightened 
laws for sailors. They are still held in practical slavery, just as 
they were 100 years ago. A. o. 2D 


WHAT KIND OF PROTECTION? 


Two policemen in Pittsburg, Pa., were last week found 
guilty of contributing to the delinquency of two young girls. | 
They “enticed the girls to a Louse of ill repute,” and the two 
young women ended their lives by suicide. | 

When women protest agains. taxation without representa- 
tion, they are told that they get the worth of their taxes in police’ 
protection, etc. Women do not object to paying for police pro- 
tection, but they want some voice as to what sort of protection ' 
it shall be. In many big cities the police are in league with’ 
vice and crime. They are paid to protect the public, and their | 
pay is taken partly out of women’s pockets; but when they prey 
upon the public instead, and become not a safeguard but an 
actual danger to women, women have no power to refuse their’ 
suppert to a city government which maintains that kind of police | 
and connives at their misdeeds. A. S. B. 


WANTED. INEXPERIENCE 








sider the question, and to listen to the petitioners and the argu- 


they urge that no member from a suffrage State should be al- 
lowed to serve on it. In other words, they want the committee 
to be made up wholly of members who have no practical knowl- 
edge of the question. This recalls the remark of a newspaper 
,man who said he made it a rule never to read a book before 
reviewing it, because he found that the perusal was so apt to 
prejudice him! A. 8. B. 








An active press campaign has been carried on for over 
two years in the Nevada papers by the Nevada Equal Franchise 
Society, of whith Miss Anne Martin is president. Over 200 col- 


ing into American ports has been bandied to and fro between the | heads and open minds and stand ready to accept with good 


two houses of Congress. After the loss of the Titanic, it seemed ' 









: 

Bishop Thomas of the Episcopal diocese of Wyoming was 
lately interviewed in Rochéster, N. Y., and was reported as saying 
that he thought equal suffrage had done neither harm nor good: 
the women voted as their husbands did, merely doubting the 
vote, without changing the result, ; 

In saying that it has done no harm, Bishop Thomas is cer- 
tainly correct. For the last 25 years, the suffragists have had a 
standing challenge to their opponents to find in all Wyoming 
two respectable men wko will assert over their own names and 
addresses that it has had any bad results whatever. The oppo- 
nents have thus far failed to respond. 

On the other hand, we have a long list of distinguished men 
and women who say it has done good. This includes more than 
two-thirds of the Npiscopal clergymen who expressed their opin- 
ions in Mrs, Julia Ward Hewe's census, taken four years ago. 
And, curiously enough, one of the points for which the Wyoming 
women are especially praised is for their independent voting. 

The Hon. John W. Kingman of the Wyoming Supreme Court 
says: “The wemen manifest a great deal of independence in 
their preference of candidates, and have frequently defeated bad 
nominations.” 

Former Chief Justice Fisher of Wyoming says: “If the Re- 
publicans nominate a bad man and the Democrats a good one, 
the Republican women do not hesitate a moment in ‘scratching’ 
the bad and substituting the good. It is just so with the Demo- 
crats.” 

Former Chief. Justice Groesbeck of Wyoming writes: “Party 
conventions have abandoned nominating corrupt, dishonest or 
immoral men, as they cannot obtain the woman vote.” 

The Rev. Dr. B. F, Crary, formerly Presiding Elder of the M. 
E. Churches in Wyoming and Northern Colorado, says that the 
mean type of politicians “hate the women because of their pure 
lives and independent ballots.” 

Testimony to this effect might easily be multiplied. In 
addition, the Wyoming Legislature, by a unanimous vote, has 
recommended all other States to adopt equal suffrage, not only 
because it is just, but because its practical results are good, 

Very likely Bishop Thomas will say he was misquoted. If 
not, he is clearly in error. A. S. B. 


OIL ON THE WATERS 


There are some people whose presence always tends te 
calm excitement and anger, and to spread tranquillity and good 
will around them. When the Volturno was burning amid a 
storm at sea, steamers came to the rescue from every direc- 
tion; but until the tempest moderated, the enly one that could 
do anything to help was the oil-tank vessel that spread oil upon 
the troubled waters. We have all known women who were like 
that, and everyone can e@ultivate the gift, to a greater or less 
extent. Several burning questions will come up for settlement 
at the National Suffrage Convention in Washington. Let each 
one of us do her part toward having them decided on a basis 
of calmness and common sense, rather than en a tempestuous 
sea of excited feelings, 

All of us are aiming at the same thing—to secure suffrage 
for women with the least possible delay. There are differences 
of opinion as to the best way to bring this about, and the Na- 
tional Convention is the place to thresh out the various plans 
and reaoh a conclusion. Let us bring to the discussion cool 





temper the decision of the majority. A... 8..B. 





MINIMUM WAGE UPHELD 


In the first case of its kind in the United States, the con- 











The bill also provides for decent treatment for sailors. While | 


legal changes for their own protection, the seamen’s union, made | 


| 
\ 





ments on both sides. But if such a committee must be created, ' 





umns, or about 240,000 words (two good-sized books), of educa- 


of Representatives by the determined action of American pas-, Stitutionality of minimum wage legislation for women has been 
sengers of trans-atlantic steamships. There is not a day to be | upheld by Judge Cleeton of the Circuit Court. of Multnomah 


' 


County, Oregon. His decision confirms the act of the last Ore- 
gon Legislature creating an Industrial Welfare Commission, 
which was empowered to regulate the wages and hours of labor 
for womea. 

“The objects and purposes of the statute being passed for 
the general welfare,” said Judge Cleeton, “the statute must nec- 
essarily have a liberal construction, and by considering this stat- 
ute’ from this standpoint, it is my opinion that the regulation of 
the minimum wage for women and minors, as announced in the 
act, is within the police power of the State, and is, therefore, 
constitutional.” 

The owner of a box factory attacked the wage feature of the 
act. The Survey says: 

“He made the usual plea that the enforcement ef the mini- 
mum set by the commission would cause him great financial loss. 
He attacked the constitutionality of fhe act on various grounds, 
among others that it deprived him of his property withont due 
process of law and without just compensation; that it deprived 
him of the right to have the reasonableness of the commission’s 
orders judicially reviewed and determined; and that it unlaw- 
fully delegated legislative powers to the commission.” 

Judge Cleeton declared that the laws fixing maximum hours 
of labor and minimum wages are complements, the minimum 
wage law being necessary in some instances to Make the maxi- 
mum hours law effective. 

“This is especially true,” the judge said, “in the case of the 
employment of women and children, for the reason that the occu- 
pations in which they may be usefully employed are necessarily 
large. If the law regulating the number of hours for women and 
minors is within the police power and constitutional, a law fix- 


The anti-suffragists object strenuously to having a com- ing a minimum wage is also within the police power.” 
mittee of the U. S. House of Representatives appointed to con-! 


One section of the act was held invalid, which provided that 
there should be no appeal from a decision of the commission om 
any question of fact, allowing an appeal only on a question of 


law. 
The case will be carried up to the Oregon Supreme Court. 





Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, leader of the non-militant 
suffragists, points out with great clearness the fallacy of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s claim that the women’s failure to get the suf- 
frage is due to militancy. She shows that, on the centrary, it 
was the betrayal of the suffrage cause through Parliamentary 
manoeuvres by Asquith and Lloyd George that stirred up the 
women to their recent militancy. 


So long as woman is freely admitted to the jail, the tax-list 


, tional suffrage material have been published in the Reno news-and the gallows, we have no right to debar her frem the ballot- 


, papers alone. 


| 4ox.—Wendel!l Phillips. 
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IS IT POPULAR? 
+ 


The organ ef the non-militant suffragists in England says: 
“Mr. Lioyd George says women’s suffrage is unpopular. He 
should read the organ of the anti-suffragists. According to it, 
the Bishop of Winchester was simply ‘making a bid for popu- 
larity’ in permitting the subject to be discussed at the Church 
Congress, and was only going further in the same direction by 
selecting, almost exclusively, suffragist speakers.” 

With like ineonsistency, the antis in America claim that 
equal suffrage bas become unpopular in the enfranchised States, 
and at the same time seek to explain away the unanimous testi- 
mony in its favor from the prominent public men of those States 
by saying that they want to please their constituents, 

A. 8. B. 


WHAT SENATOR WORKS SAID 


“Kqual suffrage is a good thing. I believe in woman's en- 
franchisement, and I believe ultimately it will be universal,” 
said U. §8. Senator John D. Works of California, in his recent 
address at Los Angeles. Senator Works went on to urge that 
California women should try to arouse both men and women to 
their duty as citizens. After stating that at the last municipal 
election in Los Angeles only about 45 per cent. of the registered 
women voted, he added: “But men are just about as remiss in 
their duties—and if I hurt any of your feelings today by declaring 
women are not doing their duty as voters, remember I am not 
talking to you as women, but as citizens, and that I have said 
the same thing to men over and over again.” 


FALSEHOODS RESENTED 


A Mrs. Anne Kelly of Grand Junction, Colorado, was lately 
reported in a widely-published newspaper interview as making 
the most extravagant charges against equal suffrage in that 
State, declaring it had made women bold and brazen, that there 
were no longer any sweet old ladies in Colorado, that women 
neglected their homes, grew envious of their husbands, voted il- 
legally, etc., etc. 

The interview bore various earmarks of unscrupulous in- 
accuracy. Thus it said that Miss Kelly, “the one woman dele- 
gate at the National Democratic Convention in Baltimore,” was 
Mrs. Kelly’s daughter. The woman delegate was Mrs. Pitzinger, 
Champ Clark’s sister. Mrs. Kelly was also reported as saying 
that in the early days of equal suffrage in Colorado she herself 
held an office which at that time had not been created. 

As for Mrs. Kelly’s alleged statement about women’s voting 
illegally, Ex-Gov, Alva Adams has said that for ten years after 
Colorado women got the ballot, only one woman was convicted 
of illegal voting. Judge Lindsey says: “Ninety-nine per cent. of 
our election frauds have been committed by men, without any 
assistance, direct or indirect, from women.” 

Mrs. Kelly, in the interview, is described as having taken 
a prominent part in securing woman suffrage twenty years ago. 
Leading Colorado women say they never heard of it, 

Now, Miss Kelly, the daughter, wants to be appointed Post- 
master of Grand Junction, and prominent Denver women are 
protesting to Congressman Taylor against her appointment, in 
view of the monstrous falsehoods that Mrs. Kelly has been cir- 
culating against the women of her State. 

A well-known and highly-respcted Colorado woman says in 
a private letter: ‘Mrs. Kelly and her daughter have always 
worked the political game for their support. The women do not 
intend to stand for it.” 











A. S. B. 





The Equal Suffrage League of Virginia is sending the Wom- 
ah’s Jeurnal to its legislators. This is good propaganda work. 
It kelps the Journal as well as furnishing information to the 
Legislature. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association has just sent 
$100 for one share of the Woman’s Joiirnal stock. In sending 
the check, the treasurer writes: “We find the Journal of incal- 
culable assistance in our propaganda, and I personally could not 
get along without its assistance when I am working up suf- 
fragette talks.’” 





The Texas Woman Suffrage Association did splendid work at 
its recent State fair in introducing the Woman’s Journal to thou- 
sands of people. The result is an encouraging number of new 
subscriptions, with a prospect of many more in the future. Hun- 
dreds of people wanted to see the paper and read it before decid- 
ing to subscribe. They were greatly interested in equal suffrage. 





The Michigan Equal Suffrage Association is working dili- 
gently for new subscriptions to tae Woman’s Journal. Its Sec- 
retary, Dr, R. Grace Hendrick, has just sent in twenty-five new 
names with a check to pay for them. She asks for more sub- 
scription blanks, and the prospects for more subscriptions are 
good.” 





The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association continues to send a} Woman’s Journal 
gvod number of new subscriptions to the Woman’s Journal, and] Seribner’s 


plans are under way to enroll an increasing number in the future. 





Mrs. Jane Bliss Potter of Minneapolis, Minn., continues to 
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THOUSANDS OF LIVES 


Women are abandoning the use of birds and plumage for 
the decoration of hats, according to Col. Joseph H. Acklen, chief 
warden of the United States to enforce the recently enacted 
migratory bird protection law. 

This tendency will be welcomed with joy by all wise and 
humane women. There are plenty of beautiful things to use 
for trimmings, without encouraging the cruelty and waste in- 
volved in the destruction of bird life. 

Men are apt to criticise women severely for the wearing 
of plumage. To be sure, it is men who kill the birds, but they 
are sacrificed for women’s pleasure,—or, rather, to enable men 
to make money by giving women pleasure—and without the 
demand, there would be no supply. Hence women cannot 
escape their share of responsibility. But when some men cite 
this slaughter of birds as a proof of women’s unfitness to vote, 
they use an absurd argument, and one inviting a terrible retort. 
Women are responsible for the lives of thousands of birds, 
killed for their pleasure? Yes. It is too true. And who is 
responsible for the lives of the 60,000 women that die in the 
United States every year in consequence of the white slave 
traffic? For whose pleasure are they killed? A. S. B. 








Californa. Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Kansas, Oregon and 
Arizona have all made pandering a felony. 





Social workers in New Jersey have been trying in vain for 
years to get a law whereby part of the earnings of prisoners 
may be applied to the support of their family. In California 
the first Legislature after women got the ballot passed the law. 





The Outlook publishes what it calls a poll of the press in 
regard to Mrs. Pankhurst. Of course, it is grossly one-sided. 
American suffragists would as soon expect grapes from thorns 
or figs from thistles as fair treatment of suffrage or suffragists 
from Dr. Lyman Abott. Unquestionably, the American press in 
general is opposed to militancy, and to Mrs. Pankhurst as its 
leading exponent; but if the Outlook had wished to cover the 
situation impartially, it could have culled from strongly anti- 
suffrage papers a whole series of testimonies to the great crowds 
that turned out to hear Mrs. Pankhurst, and to the warm ap- 
plause that she won from people most of whom went to the 
meetings full of prejudice against her. 





Clara L. Darrow, of Fargo, North Dakota, has just sent the 
Journal 22 new subscriptions, and a check to pay for them. She 
says: “I think they will all be permanent subscribers. We must 
have a large number of subscribers in this State.” 





Cloa A. P. Fuller, of Macon, Georgia, is getting a creditable 
number of new subscriptions for the Journal, and expects to get 
more, She asks for sample copies and subscription blanks for a 
comprehensive canvas. 





Dr. M. A. Crehore, of St. Louis, continues to work for new 
subscriptions to the Woman’s Journal. She has just sent four 
new names. The Woman’s Journal will do its utmost to help 
Missouri become a campaign State, and to help it win the vote 
in 1914. 








Mrs. Esther Abelson, of Providence, Rhode Island, is get- 
ting new subscriptions on a commission basis with a view to 
paying her way fo Washington for the National Gonvention. 
She sells single copies of the Woman’s Journal on occasion, 
and recently made a record by selling $19.00 worth of papers 
in one day. 





Jessie V. Bicknell of Linville Falls, North Carolina, is work- 
ing for subscriptions, not only from her own State, but from 
Florida and North Dakota. 


vw CHRISTMAS OFFER 


Before making up your Christmas list will you consult our 
clubbing offer of popular magazines? This list is made up especi- 
ally for the Woman’s Journal, If you order your magazines 
through our representative, you save money for yourself and 
you help us. 

It will pay you not to make up your Christmas list and not 
to renew your magazine subscription until you have consulted 
the following list. You will save time, work and worry as well 
as money in Christmas shopping if you give this your attention: 


Clubbing offer for new subscriptions to The Woman’s 
Journal as follows: 


Woman's Journal Weman’s Journal 


Woman's Journal 


: . 
I 


You save $0.55 
with 


.. . 8. errr $3.00 


You save $0.80 St. Nicholas (mew) ......... 3.00 


ness men from all over the country. 
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CLOCK SHOWS FUND’S GROWTH 


$10,000 BY JAN.1,1914 





$6316.38 


The figure to which the hand of the clock points is the 
amount that has been received or positively pledged toward 
the Lucy Stone Fund of $10,000, which should be raised by 
January 1, 1914. The amount has already reached $6,316.38. We 
must raise $3,683.62 in about six weeks. Contributions of money 
or shares of stock purchased at $100 each will be counted in the 
fund. 

The State or local associations that have already paid or 
pesitively pledged $100 for one share of stock each are the fol- 
lowing: 

The Kesatucky Equal Rights Association. 

The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association. 

The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Alabama Equal Suffrage Association. 

The Michigan Equal Suffrage Association. 

The Missouri Equal Suffrage Association. 

The Nevada Equal Franehise Society. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Boston Equal Suffrage Association for Good Govern- 
ment. 

The New York State Woman Suffrage Association. 

The lowa Equal Suffrage Association. 

The Louisiana Equal Suffrage Asseciation. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

New Jersey Woman Sufirage Association. 

Maine Woman Suffrage Association. 

Other State associations have given a tentative promise to 
take stock, but have neither sent in the money nor written that 
their tentative promise has been fully authorized by their 
Board, so that it may be taken as an absolute pledge. Alto- 
gether over $3,000 have been taken in fer stock. About half 
has come from individuals who have taken this way of helping 
The Journal, and who take great pride in being enrolled among 
its stockholders. 

Over $2,000 has been contributed by seventy-seven in- 
dividuals. Among those individuals whe have purchased stock 
for themselves or who have contributed to the fund, one at least 
does not wish her name published. If there are others who 
dv not wish their names published in this column, they are re- 
quested to netify us to that effect at once. Otherwise, the com- 
plete list of names will be published in this column On Decem- 
ber 6. 


There are just thirty-three days left in which to raise 
$3,683.62. Can we do it? In other words, we must raise about 
$4,000 in thirty-three days. This means that we must receive 


either in cash or pledges an average of $100 per day. This is a 
good deal to expect, but we believe the consecration and loyalty 
of the American suffragists are equal to the task. We depend 
upon the readers of The Woman’s Jeurnal to justify eur faith. 

From this hour the growth of this fund will be watched 


Woman's Journal ~-—,;,  'Woman’s Journal : . 

McClure’s $2.08 Woman’s Home Compan’n .35| anxiously by our friends; it wil! be watched critieally by our 

Every body’s Country Life in America A P : ; ; i 
You save $1.00 You save $1.15 eremies; it will be watched with curiosity by hundreds of busi- 


Already we have had a 


St. Nicholas (new) American Magazine 7 ; ¢ > 2 ne i iry i 
World's Work = ee Be ye $7.00 surprising amount of correspondence and inquiry in regard to 
toe Save $2.55 You save $0.90 the fund. 


The clock will be watched. Will every single reader of The 


Meare nats St. ‘Nicholas (new) } 56-10 Woman's Journal make it a matter of pride to keep the hands 
son Sse BS You save ~ 90 of the clock moving? If you have already sent in your con- 
Little Folks (new) : 45 tribution, will you rouse others to do thee share? A good way 
Woman’ s Journal is to collect for the fund from your friends who care. Do not 


Sethe scorn any sum, however small. Below is a blank to be used in 
r ’ t 
Woman's Home Compan’n $. 70 . one °F | sending checks or money orders. 


Agnes E. Ryan. 


Enclosed please find $——-— to keep the hands of 


the clock moving toward the $10,000 fund. 











do wonderful work in getting new subscriptions to the Woman's | Woman's Journal ya Bn =, tte eee eres — 

‘ I 4 MED covssicene 45 

Journal. She also disposes ef a good number of papers per jar ae sacend | $7. 10 Little Folks (old) ........... 1.60 

month by sales. She has just sent us twenty-one new sub- You save $0.90 Fateh Reaaeenhevdnsave 1.85 
7 ’ ar "s De widedeesns e 

scriptions and the money to pay for them. Edow 06 erlowe } 9350 Mc oe 

MeClure’s a RE 1.75 

; ? You save $2.00 Woman’s Heme Companion . 1.85 

Miss Sue S. White, of Jackson, Tenn., has just sent us forty | Woman’s Journal Modern Priscilla ............ 1.45 
Woman’s Home Compan’n MeCl MPs WaOPSNENsCeCRSCee es 1 

new subscriptions. She is bent on rousing interest in Equal Deliasntee ee Gasden os $3.00 y ome = tg © ES SRR COE a 

Suffrage in Jackson. She believes the best way is to use the| MeClure’s Boston Cooking School ..... 1.45 

Z z You save $1.00 Outlook 3.60 

Woman s Journal. Woman's Journal Century ‘ , ‘ ea : s = f ; ? : : 3 ; p fe : 4.10 

Every body’s ) ME | Mika coauedeteesccceese 445 

Cosmopolitan $3.15 PORE sesbersacecssctcees 2.60 

Mrs. Genevieve Stone, of Washington, D. C., has been doing Little Folks (new) ae «American Magazine ......... 1.75 

You save $1.25 Current Opinion ............ 3.10 | 


Valiant work for the Woman’s Journal during her stay in IIli- 
nois. She got twenty new subscriptions and sold nearly $12.00 
worth of Journals. She expects to continue to get subscriptions 
for the Journal. 





Miss Florence Hoge, of Wheeling, West Virginia, has been * 
having excellent success in seMing the Woman's Journal. She 


also claims an encouraging number of new subscriptions. J 


In order to get the benefit of these special low rates, orders should 
sent to our agent. Address 
W. D. PAINE, Newsdealer, 
256 Washington Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 





The periodicals in any combination may he sent to different 
ddresses. 

Extra -postage for Canada or foreign countries, cents. 

PRICES ON ANY COMBINATION WHICH INCLUDE: WOMAN'S 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles whick it advocates. 














OURNAL FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
AGNES E. RYAN. 
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THE HINDERERS 


By Ida Whipple Benham 
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WISCONSIN WORKERS MEET 





We're careful souls, we're very care- Enthusiastic Convention at Madison Plans Careful Organi- 
zation for Campaign for the Ballot 


ful souls; i 
Our touch is velvet and our step 
is down; 
Our speech is honey served in painted 
bowls; 


We smile, but never frown. 


asm marked the 28th annual conven 





Large numbers and great enthusi- 


report of the 
“Social Forces,’ 


gave an encouraging 
sales of the booklet, 


We're very careful souls—wky should tion of the Wisconsin W. S. A., héld at| which her committee has recently 
we wait Madison, Nov. 19 and 20, writes Mrs.| published. More important than the 
Careless of shelter till the tempest/W. G. Bleyer. money which the book brings in is 
pours? With no definite campaign on in the|the realization that there is a keen 
bats task delays without the State, the speakers emphasized organ-|and a growing demand for this sort 
gate, 


We hide us safe indoors. 
“Hush,” is our watchword, whispered 
under breath; 
Our motto this: 
alone!” 
We burrow, dim with dust, 
for death 
To hide us 


“Let well enough |, 
nor wait 
‘neath its stone. 


There are who lift their faces to the 


ization and sound financial backing as 
objects most important to be worked 
for at present. 
laid upon the value of educating 


policy, 

zenship. 
are planning their work with a wide 
perspective, 
year at a time, 


Emphasis was a'so 
wom 
public 
in preparation for future citi- 


In skort, Wisconsin women 


n in civies and questions of 


looking forward, not one 
but Many years. 


of guide to the study of public ques 
tions, not from Wisconsin alone, but 
from all parts of the country. The 
outlook for press work was discussed 
by Mrs. B. C. Gudden, Oshkosh. 
Black Counties Turn White 
The spectacular report was 
made by Mrs, E. S. Jordan, Kenosha, 
chairman of the finance committee. 
She had prepared a large map of Wis- 


most 


A... Sy sun-illumined, strong Officers Elected consin, divided into counties, which 
of hand; Officers were elected as follows: |@ppeared as white or black, according 
We tremble as their earnest ranks go Honorary president the Rev. Olympia|‘o their several responses to the re- 
a in the land. Brown, Racine; president, Mrs. Henry | vest for money for State work. The 


They sow, they reap, they do, they 


M. Youmans, 
president, 


Waukesha; first vice- 
Miss Zona Gale, Portage: 


finance committee had apportioned to 
each county the amount that it could 


even dare! second vice-president, Mrs, W. H fairly be expected to bear of the total 
We hinder cautiously, not Over); .o% Reloit; corresponding secretary,|Sum considered necessary for the 
ae on Progress here and Mrs. H. W. Chynoweth, Madison; re yone’s work. Many counties had re- 
there cording secretary, Mrs. Jane Rogers |*Ponded generously; others were 

To thwart her with a touch. Milwaukee; treasurer, Miss Emma black on the map. Hardly had the 
Robinson, Kenosha; first auditor, Miss}™ap been displayed when pledges 

We're very careful souls; we would/q BB Willis, Milwaukee; second audi came rapidly. Door County pledged 


not see 
This venerable order pass away; 
The hoary past is what it used to 


tor, Mrs. 


Ben Hooper, Oshkosh. 
After an invocation by the honorary 





DELAWARE MAYOR 
PREDICTS VICTORY 


Says Suffragists Will Reach Goal 
—State Convention Shows 
Large Membership Gain 








Without doubt, one of the best equal 
suffrage conventions ever held in Del- 
aware was the seventeenth, which re- 
cently assembled in Wilmington. 
Much interest was manifested, 
writes Mary R. de Vou; new members 
were gained, and the addresses were 
most inspiring. 

“The day is coming when you will 
reach your goal,” Mayor Howell told 
the members, whom he said he was 
beginning to like better, because he 
had been impressed by the dignified 
manner in which they are working. 
Mr. Irving Warner, speaking face- 
tiously, said. that the women are 
“after” the men because they deserve 


will mean that the contrariness of 
women will be harnessed and put to 
good account for the nation. 
are independent voters, and when they 
vote, they vote as they think.” 

Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett handled 
her topic, “Suffrage Solidarity,” in a 
brilliant manner. 

Miss Mabel Vernon, local represen- 
tative of the Congressional Union in 
Delaware, closed with some witty re- 
marks, and the news that a delegation 


at the 


the month. 
rights movement and _ social 
tions will be given by good speakers 
it. He claimed that “equal suffrage}! New York and New Jersey. 





GLEANINGS 
Let every delegate to the Washing- 
ton Convention remember to take out 
a certificate when buying her ticket, 
in order that she and others may be 
entitled to reduced rates on the return 
fare. 








The Chicago Political Equality 
League was joined by 182 members 
last Board meeting. This 
brings the list up to 1982. Mrs. A. G. 


Cox was elected to appoint Ward 
chairmen to work in keeping a card 
index system of persons holding office 
and those running for office. 





The Newark (N J.) Equal Suffrage 


League holds its regular meetings at 
Headquarters, 33 Halsey street, at 3 


P. M. the first and third Fridays in 
Talks on the equal 
ques- 





At the North Alabama Conference 


They of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, lately, held at Anniston, Rev. 
S. T. Slayton offered a_ resolution 
“that the rights and privileges of lay 
members in the church be granted 
equally to men and women without 
distinction of sex.” It was lost, 75 to 
45. 





Senator Helen Ring Robinson gave 


$100, which was twice as much as it}! New Jersey women would call upon|# fine address for the Massachusetts 


had been asked to contribute. Vernon 


Cc Y > als oe Nee i 
be— president, the Rev. Olympia Brown, Pest pore pledged twice its quote. 
A pattern for today. greetings were extended by the presi- ounty aftergcounty made generous 
dent, Mrs. H. M. Youmans, and ad-| POF: and, as the black counties 

» 2 3. ‘ . 's P P ® 
Yet, should the loud reformer chance] gregseg were made by both Mrs.|Urned white, Mrs. Jordan lifted the 
to win, Brown and Mrs. Youmans, Miss Julia blackness from the map, leaving the 
And skould the world at last by ; Ve pure white of the cardboard in view 
him be led Avery, representing the College Equal , 


We careful souls would hold it then 
no sin 
To rise and eat his bread. 
—New York Call 





CHURCH REVIVAL 





Suffrage League of 
Wisconsin, 
lege Suffrage League 
roll was then called of all the coun 


| 
the University of | 


“What the Col-| 
is Doing.” The 


spoke on 


| 
| 


ties of the State, and reports were 
made by county chairmen. 
The afternoon was taken up with 


WON TO CAUSE short addresses by Wisconsin women 


on phases of suffrage work that they 





have 

cluded 
Bay; Mrs. Henrietta Lyman, Madison; 
Miss Julia Lovejoy, 
| nF 
kee; Miss Harriet Bain, 
Mrs. Clara Neyman, New York. 


“The Ballot with God’s Help,” | 
Suffragist Replies after March 
Down Aisle 





Winning a church revival for equal 
suffrage was recently accomplished 
by the Woman’s Franchise League of 
Muncie, Ind. Mrs. J. R. Marsh, presi- 
dent of the Muncie League, tells the 
story in a recent leter: 
members gathered at 

president and 
led by my tiny 


“The league 
the residence of the 
formed a procession, 
daughter, Dorothy Marsh, carrying a 
banner with the words, ‘Woman's 
Franchise League.’ As the proces- 
sion walked down the long aisle, the 
great chorus of 500 voices and the 
audience of 4000 sang ‘Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers.’ As the league followed 
the child leader, singing with the au- 
dience, the choir leader asked the au- 
dience to rise and the bedy of ear 
est women received a wonderful 
ovation. After taking their places in 
the space reserved for them, they 
were asked to remain standing so that 
all could see ‘the brave women,’ as 
Mr. Mitchell called them. Then, in a 
loud voice he asked, ‘What is it you 
women want?’ 

“For an instant there was a great 
silence, as the question was unex- 
pected, and then the president 
answered, ‘The ballot, with God’s 
help. This was received with much 
enthusiasm. Then the suffrage song, 
‘Just as Well as He,’ was sung by a 
choir of soloists, and the league, with 
many in the audience who caught the 
spirit, joined with the great choir in 
the chorus: 


Every man now has the ballot. 
None, you know, have we. 
But we have brains and we can use 

them 
Just as well as he. 


“When Dr. Lyon, the great revival- 
ist, took his place, the greeting he 
gave the women was most inspiring 
and eloquent. The argument he gave 
for suffrage was superb. The whole 
occasion was one unprecedented in 
Indiana, and certainly is significant of 
the Christian aspect in which the 
Franchise League is held in Muncie. 


The work is only one year old here, 
and when one realizes that over 100 


modest, retiring, busy mothers and 


earnest women, faced bravely a vast 
cencourse of people, it is patent that 


something like this: 


been doing. 
Mrs. Rex 


The speakers in- 
McCreery, Green 


Janesville; Mrs. 
Jackowska-Peterson, Milwau- 


Kenosha, and 


College League Gives Reception 


University students. 


The assembly chamber of the Siate 


capitol was crowded in the evening, 
showing that, in 
defeat of suffrage at the polls, 
interest is felt among the general pub- 
lie. The 
breathless attention 
toinette Funk of Chicago spoke bril 
liantly on “The Winning of Illinois.” 
She spoke of the strength of the op- 
position in 
pecially of one powerful speech by Mr. 
Neill 


spite of the recent 
keen 


listened with 
while Mrs. An 


audience 


the Legislature, and es- 


Brown, who led the enemy’s 

The gist of it, plainly put, was 
“Men, if women 
vote they will do away with things as 
they are, they will force upon us good 
government.” “He did not put it that 
way,” said Mrs. Funk, “but that is 
what he meant. His speech lost us 
three votes; and it showed us the real 
power that we should gain with the 
vote.” 
Dr. Anna E. Blount, also of Chicago, 
spoke interestingly on the “Literature 
of the Woman Movement.” Miss 
Zona Gale read one of her neighbor 
hood stories. Mr. F. H. MacGregor, 
of the Political Science Department of 
the State University, spoke on “Prac- 
tical Politics for Women.” 

Business occupied most of Thurs- 
day. A spirit of enthusiastic and prac- 
tical hope for the future prevailed. 
“Changes in Woman’s Outlook Since 
1852,” was the subject of an address 
by Mrs. Florence Bunting, La Crosse. 
Mrs. Joseph Jastrow, Madison, de- 
scribed the International Suffrage 
Convention at Budapest, at which she 
was present. 

Mrs. A. S. Quackenbush, Portage, 
chairman of the Education Commit- 


forces. 


Kenosha County deservedly won the 
most generous applause, with a pledge 
of $500. The sum of $7,000 has been 
set as the desired budget for the year, 
of which nearly $5,000 has already 
Yeen raised, 
Plan of Work 

Hiow this money is to be spent was 
explained by the president, Mrs. You- 
mans. State Headquarters have al- 
eady been opened in Madison, with 
Miss Alice Curtis as executive officer, 
who, besides directing the office work, 
will devote much of her time to or- 
ganization throughout the State. It 
s planned to distribute an abundance 
of literature, and to aid clubs in the 


A reception was then held for the|study of civic problems, thus putting 
visiting delegates by the College|new emphasis on general education 
Equal Suffrage League in Lathrop] for citizenship. 

Hall, the club building of the women Miss Ada James, executive secre- 


tary, supplemented this address of 
the president on “The Budget” by a 
final appeal for “the sinews of war,” 
urging Wisconsin women to give to 
the cause up to the point of personal 
sacrifice, 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions were adopted calling up- 
n President Wilson to make favor- 
ible mention of woman suffrage in his 
December message to Congress, and 
upon all the political parties of Wis 
‘onsin to incorporate a suffrage plank 
n their platforms. Other resolutions 
supported the policies of defending the 
home more carefully against the com 
mercial vices, and of promoting more 
effectively the study of civie ques 
tions. 

An attractive feature -was a very 


books, posters, pamphlets, 
through word or picture. 


of Madison, were in charge of it. 


tertainment, 


rangements, Mrs. W. G. 
A. F. Dexter and Mrs. C. 
of Madison. 


practical gains. 
ises to be fu!l, 











tee, outlined plans for the future, and 


1914. 


complete display of suffrage literature, 
calendars, 
dinner cards—every sort of appeal 
Mrs. H. W. 
Chynoweth and Miss Ina Zilisch, both 


Other committees in charge of the 
convention were the committee on en- 
Miss Alice Curtis, cnair- 
man, and the committee of local ar- 
Bleyer, Mrs. 
K. Leith, all 


The new suffrage year in Wisconsin 
opens, without hope of immediate vic- 
tory, to be sure, without the oppor- 
tunity, even, of introducing a new bill, 
as the Legislature does not meet again 
until 1915, but with pesitive hopes and 

The treasury prom- 
the workers are “on| Association has been collecting sig- 


the job,” and there is certainty of|/natures of women against suffrage 
making substantial advances during} yer since 1895. 


President Wilson. 


At the request of 
State president, the 
Mrs. W. S. Quigley, presided on the 
second day. The report of the corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Mary R. de 
Vou, covered the record of a volume 
ef work never before equalled by the 
Delaware E. S. A. 

The report of the treasurer, Miss 
Ella W. Johnson of Newport, showed 
receipts for the year of $297.05, with 
a balance on hand of $92.60. 

Among the resolutions adopted, was 
one calling on Delaware's. U. S. Sena- 
tors and Representative in Congress, 
to support the federal amendment en- 
franchising women; and one of rejoic- 
ing for the attainment of the long 
hoped-for affiliated college for women 
n Delaware, to be known as “Dela- 
ware College for Women,” whose plans 
were explained to the convention by 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Robinson. 


Mrs. Cranston, 
vice-president, 


Officers Elected a 

Election of officers resulted in the 
choice of Mrs. Martha S. Cranston, 
Newport, president; Mrs, Ada G. Quig- 
ey, Elsmere, vice-president; Miss 
Mary R. de Vot, Wilmington, corre- 
sponding secretary; Miss Helen Crans- 
ton, Newport, recording secretary; 
Miss Ella W. Johnson, Newport, treas- 
urer; Miss Mary A. Askew Mather, 
Wilmington, Mrs. Harold M. Ware, 
Arden, auditors. 

There were greetings from fraternal 
delegates, from the W. C. T. U., the 


onsumers’ League and _ Juvenile 
Court. 

Miss Lucy Hitchcock, who proved so 
successful a “newsy” at the State 


Fair, made a “plea for The Woman’s 
Journal. Miss Mabel Vernon spoke 
for the Congressional Union. 





The Pennsylvania suffragists are go- 
ing to cultivate the newspapers. The 
State president says: ‘We realize that 
publicity is absolutely essential, and 
that the fair and -generous attitude of 
the majority of State newspapers 
ought to be rewarded by prompt, ac- 
curate and frequent news of the State 
activities.” Miss Katharine S. Reed 
of Philadelphia, a journalist and a 
keen suffragist, has been given full 
charge of the State Publicity Depart- 
ment, with a good working force, Miss 
Reed will live in Harrisburg, that the 
Headquarters may be a news “clear- 
ing house” for all the counties, and 
she will go out through the State to 
keep in personal touch with sources 
of news and the newspapers. 





In Massachusetts the Anti-Suffrage 


In 18 years it has 
not succeeded in getting the names 
of 4 per cent. of the women of the 











meeting of the Milwaukee 


Verein. 





there is indominitable spirit in Mun- 


cle.” 


was “Vice and Its Control.” 


State regulation of vice was advo- 
cated by August Reinhard at a recent 
Turn 
The subject for discussion 
Various 
plans were proposed, and Otto Ru- 


dolph suggested equal suffrage as one 
“Woman to- 
“She has 


thing that would help. 
day is suppressed,” he said. 


State. 





most,” 


“the majority of women.” 


W. S. A. 
audience was not 
should have been, because the suf- 
fragists had spent all 
cash at the Suffrage Bazar and at 


In the country at large, de- 
spite urgent and widely-published ap- 
peals from the antis not one per cent. 
of the women have enrolled them- 
little right to suggest ways and means} sejyes in their ranks. 
to remedy a system that affects her 


Yet this frac- 
tion of one per cent. call themselves 


The 
so large as it 


in Boston last week. 


their spare 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s meeting; 
who heard Senator 


but all 
Robinson were 


delighted. 





In the prisons of the United States 
as a whole, including those for all 
kinds of offenses, women constitute 
only five and a half per cent. of the 


prisoners, and the _ proportion is 
growing smaller. Equal suffrage 
would increase the moral and law- 


abiding vote very largely, while in- 
creasing the vicious and criminal 
vote very little. This is a matter not 
of conjecture but of statistics. 





“Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst took 
more than $3000 away with her when 
she left this city,” says the Phila- 
delphia Ledger (anti-suffrage). “Of 
the amount realized, $332 was con- 
tributed by the audience. More than 
$100 was made by the sale of suffrage 
Papers, and an additional sum was 
made on the sale of the book by 
Christabel Pankhurst. The remainder 
was for tickets.” On the other hand, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer (anti-suf- 
frage) says that “the receipts were 
small and there was not much evi- 
dence of appreciation.” 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine qual- 
ity, made 
from careful- 
ly selected 
high-grade 
cocoa beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- 
pared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
cess, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes, It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 
food value. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 























AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 





Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 
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Suffragctte 


Just sweet ehough to be agreeable, 
but sufficiently substantial to stand 
on its own merits. Latest addition 
to the family of 


EDUCATOR 


GRAGKERS 





The Suffragette was made ex- 
pressly for the Equal Suffrage Ba- 
zaar at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
where it made good. We think it 
good enough to make permanent. 


Send 15¢ for full-size package by mail. 
Johnson Educator Food Co. 


24 Batterymarch St., Bo:ton 








MACULLAR 
PARKER 
COMPANY 


Make in clean, well ventilat- 
ed work shops on the prem- 
ises the best clothing for 
Men, Young Men and Boys, 
and are Custom Tailors for 
Men and Women. 








400 Washington St., Boston 











ARMENIAN POEMS 


Rendered Into English Verse by 
Alice Stone Blackwell 








This volume contains sixty Arme 
nian poems, a variety of authors, 
ranging from the tenth century tc 
the nineteenth. 





That a second edition of the Armenian 
poems is already in press, although the 
first has not yet been out a fortnight 
shows how strong is the interest in this 
graceful and forceful interpretation of the 
life of an oppressed people.—Boston Tran 


script. 
Price, $1.50 


May be ordered from Miss Alice Stone 
Bisckwell, 3 Monadnock atreet, -Dorcher 





WASHING AND CLEANING.—Mrs. Al 
exander, 27 Westminster street, Roxbury 
Mass., will go out washing and cleaning 
vy the day or hour. 


CALHOUN STROUT PSYCHIC 


THE STORY OF A MODERN JOSEPH 

Bleven chapters, 70 pages. Sent post- 
paid for 15 cents. Address the author, 
Josephine P. Holland, Box 62, Onset, Mass 





ROGERS’ ‘MAGIC’ POLISHING CLOTH. The Wonder of the 
20th Century. Works like Magic. Polishes Jewel- 
ry, Plated’ Articles, etc. Always quick, clean, 
efticient. Over 400 sq. inch polishing surface. 
No equal, send to-day, postpaid. Send 

5-1 cent stamps for sample. A, WAGNER, 25¢ 
739 Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda, California 





To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7%e Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimgs Company, 
122 Pearl St., Boston, 





MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 
23 HANSBOROUGH ST., DORCHESTER 
Millinery and Hairdressing 


Hats trimmed and remodeled; feathers 
curled and dyed; switches, psyches and 
transformations made to order; Combings 
utilized. Specialty; Gray hair dyed to 
natural color, positively without risk— 
done at home, if desired. Customers at- 
tended at their homes. 


SHOP 
EARLY 


@ Buy your Christmas 
presents EARLY—early 
in the day, and do it 
now. That will be 
your biggest gift of the 
holidays to the workers 
behind the counters and 
on the delivery wagons. 




















“VOTBS FOR MEN” 


A laughter-provoking, thought-produc- 
ing comedy. A money-maker. as well. 
Played by clever women, has caused a sen- 
sation wherever presented, and repetition 
always demanded. A Big hit with wom 
en's clubs everywhere. One copy sufficient 
to produce the play. Sold outright for 
elub production or on rovalty for public 
presentation. For prices, write 

MES. MARCIA MUNRO, Nashville, Mich. 
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NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Eprror HARPER’s WEEKLY WILL SPEAK ON 
Some Aspects of the Feminist Movement 
At Ford Hall, Boston, Dec. 6, at 10:45 A. M. Sharp 


Reserved seats, $1.00. May be had by sending 
check and addressed stam ped envelope to the 


Schoolvoters’ League, 184 Boylston S:., Boston 





SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS ai HEALTH 
By DR. HELEN C. PUTNAM 


“No good housewives have the dirty, dusty floors and bad smells with 
which government shuts up children and teachers.” 


“A practical contribution to School Hygiene warmly commended.” 


American Academy of Medicine Pr ess, Easton, Pa. 


Admission, 50 cents at door 


Jour. Experimental Pedagogy. 


$1 Postpaid. 











Connecticut Woman 


it was sold in large numbers at Mrs 
Temple on November 15th. 


and children. 


On 








Plain Facts About a Great Evil 


By Christabel Pankhurst 
On Sale, 50 Cents Kach 


55-57 PRATT STREET, HARTFORD, CONN, 


This book was temporarily suppressed in New York City by Anthony 
Comstock. The Anti-Suffragists tried to suppress it in Boston but failed and 


The senior surgeon of the New England Hospital for Women and Children 
says that it is able and not at all exaggerated. The book gives a plain state- 
ment of the dangers to which profligacy exposes the health of innocent wives 


Verbatim Report of Mrs. Pankhurst’s Speech 


Delivered at Parsons Theatre, 
Hartford, Conn., Noy. 13, 1913. 


CONNECTICUT WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
55-57 Pratt Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Price: 25 cents each; $20.00 per hundred, 


Suffrage Headquarters’ § 


Pankhurst’s great meeting in Tremont 


Sale 
































THE SEAL OF JUSTICE. 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 


Use the Suffrage Christmas 
seal and post card in your 
correspondence and on Christ- 
mas packages. 


1 cent each 


1 { Seals 
3 for 5 cents 


Retai ‘ 
) Post cards 


{Seals . 50 cents a hundred 


iin 
Wholesale | Post cards, $1.C0 a hundred 


ON SALE NOW 


JUST GOVERNMENT LEAGUE 


817 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, Md. 














Postpaid 


Postpaid 


THE LITTLE BLUE CLOTH-BOUND 
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Suffrage Data Up to Date 


New editions fully revised to contain all 
nm enaretes the 
BOOKLETS, ENVELOPE SIZE, WITH STIFF COVERS IN COLORS: 


Per Per Per 

; ; Copy Doz 100 

Objections | Answered, by Alice Stone Blackwell ...... us a0 2.00 
eerie Acie tanaka ecraeiialeraa iene aie O4 "Bh express 


Do You Know? By Carrie Chapman Catt 





SSORESSS ORLA TH SEDO 6 504.0 664006844000 64840065 07 oS ¢Xpress 
A Brief History of Woman Suftr in the United — 
mentees, Dy Tia Hiueted FRMPmer coo. ccccccccccccccteccnc, On nO “0 
SE eS ieee a tan ke 4 «4 Ady ¥tis'o i 0594 di6 bob 6c 6 ancua O07 as ef press | 
POLITICAL EQUALITY LEAFLETS: | 
Gains in Equal Suffrage, by Alice Stone Blackwell .... .01 On Ba) 
SSA Reo heer a ner ais ol On ” 
Facts and Dates to Remember, by Frances Maule Bjork- a | 
REE SAS TONITE Ss bERCéb sb eb eccreeess ; ol On Br) | 
EE bats i y's o0-Gh aikepraaosde9 06 ol On 20 | 
Twenty Facts About Woman Suf s 
huh ies eadige vcehicacoveddwocs. ol i 1 
ASSIST PSR ee ee sme eee 1 5 ) 
Votes for Women a Success, Proven by t] Map, by , 
I i ea eee ere ea pus rece te m1 an 1 
NE ae a elata is ah Odsisad aa xine tbo bodes Ks ce 6s 01 OF 1) 


Woman Suffrage—tistory, Argume 


WHOLLY NEW! 
Man and Woman Made Laws in Equal Suffrage States, 
by Elinor Byrns and Helen A. Ranlett on nO O00 } 


DONE cecvceccereseesserassseesesseesessssesescene Of Hr) eXpress 
Send two cent stamp for revised catalog and play list. 


National American Woman Suffrage Ass’n. 


5 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


latest guins, facts and figures. 





h eXpress 


wm ol) 2 O00 
iule Bjorkman...... Oo rm 3.00 
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5 and 10 dollars. 


room. Very durable. Five dollars. 


of all duties—on receipt of price. 


LUCENA - - - 





LUCBON HATS—Very best graie of the famcus Pauamas mage— 


ROMBLON MATS—Woven from native grasses and fibres, beautiful 
solors and designs; large enough to two-thirds cover tioor of ordinary 


PHILIPPINE POSTCARDS—Views and scenes from all parts of is- 
lands. Very handsome. Two cents eich. Sent by registered maii—free 


Cc. A. SHORT @ COMPANY 


° TAYOBAS, P. I. 

















gue. 


Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal. . .$1.00 
Life and Labor.......... 1.00 . 


does not apply to renewals. 











IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labur,’ 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea. 


HD) 
Many of our readers realize the intimate conuection be 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent: clain 
for better industrial conditions. 
The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from al! : 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen 
tic information on woman’s industrial problems.) The two } 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 
The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptioas {1 
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GREAT SPECIAL OFFER 


Political and Soctal Sclence—Only a Few Cents a Day 


The Woman Citizen’s Library 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S LIBRARY is published in response to the 
request of a large number of prominent women who have long felt the 
need of a work that would furnish reliable, up-to-date information on the 
many political and social subjects now attracting such wide public at- 
tention. This library contains— 


A Course of Reading in Political Science—A Course of Reading in 
Practical Politics—A Course of Reading on Municipal Government—A 
Course of Reading on Woman Suffrage—Laws of the States Affecting 
Women. 

A Course of Reading on Social Subjects, including—Child Labor— 
Juvenile Protection—Prevention of Vice—Eugenics—Public Health—Fac- 
tory Inspection—Public Recreation—Public Schools—Immigration— 
Trade Unionism—Budget Making—City Beautiful—Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, etc. 

OVER FIFTY EXPERT CONTRIBUTORS 

Over Fifty expert authorities have contributed in the production of this 
great Woman’s Library, making it the most valuable and comprehersive work 
for women ever published. Among the number are Dean Shailer Mathews, T ni- 
versity of Chicago, Editor-in-Chief; Miss Jane Addams, Hull House; Dean Walter 
T. Sumner, Chairman Chicago Vice Commission; Jesse Macy, Towa College; Ford 
H. MacGregor, University of Wisconsin: Mrs. Florence Kelley; Mrs. Frances 
Squire Potter; Miss Bertha Rembaugh; Mrs. Philip N. Moore; Owen R. Lovejoy, 
Sec. National Child Labor Committee: Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; W. Ww. Wwil- 
loughby, Johns Hopkins University; Miss Mary Grey Peck: Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead; Miss Margaret J. Evans; Dr. Anna E. Blount; Miss Charlotte Rumbold; 
Mrs. Florence B. Peterson: Miss Grace C. Strachan; Miss Frances A. Kellor; 
Mrs. Raymond Robbins; ete. ’ 

The aim has been not only to furnish scientifically sound instruction on these 
pressing problems and present conditions but to show how to organize and what 
to do to secure needed reforms. 

To members of suffrage associations, women’s clubs, settlement and sédcial 
workers, teachers and every woman interested in the pueservation of the home 
and in public welfare—this great Library will prove invaluable. 

THE WOMAN CITIZEN'S LIBRARY has met with the hearty endorsement 
of prominent Suffrage leaders. Miss Jane Addams says, “I think your plan for 
preparing women for citizenship is excellent.” Nowhere else in one single work 
can be found such complete reliable information on these important subjects. 

GREAT SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

THE WOMAN CITIZEN'S LIBRARY is issued in twelve handsome volumes, 
size 5 by 7% inches, handsomely bound. It contains over 5,000 pages, printed on 
tine, light paper and is fully illustrated in colors. : ie 

For the purpose of introducing the Library quickly we offer the first limited 
edition, printed from new plates, including the Consulting anj,Buyer's services 





and all special privileges at a price so low and on such easy terms for payment 
that everyone can take advantage of it. Just mail coupon for special offer. 


FREE—130 PAGE BOOK—FREE ~ : 


We have prepared a very handsome 130-page booklet containing 













a comp'ete outline of the Library, sample pages and a large num- THE 
ber of instructive and beautiful illustrations printed in colors, i 
that will be mailed free of charge, together: with our Special CIVICS 


Introductory Offer, to all who are interested, This booklet 
contains much valuable information sand suggestive out- 
lines on many timely subjects. It is free for the asking, 
end with it we will send our Special Introductory Offer. 
Just sign coupon and mail teday. Don’t delay, “as our 
supply of these booklets is limited. 


SOCIETY, 
175 N. State 
Chicago. 

Without any obli 
gutions on me what 
soever, please send me 
Book of Sample Pages 
of THE WOMAN CITI- 
ZEN’S LIBRARY and Spe- 
cial Introductory Offer 11-15. 


The Civics Society 


175 NORTH STATE ST., CHICAGO 








NEW LITERATURE 
A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


win Warren Guyol 

“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. Price, 25c each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphiet of facts taken from the campaign against 
vice in California. P 
Price, lc each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 

Popular Colored Fiyer for wholesale distribution. Reprinted from “The 
Woman’s Journal” and “Collier’s Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 
liquor interests to equal suffrage. 

Price, postpaid, 1c each. Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER-—Size 12 x 19 inches 

illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. Valuable infor 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. Especially suitable for suf 
frage beadauarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
bulletin boards. Invaluable for debaters. 

Price, postpaid, 19 cts. Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN-—A One-Act Play 

A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as to: 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, tw 
jovers. 

Price, postpaid, 5c each. 50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns 
2 ets. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 

hts is the story of thé little Chinese girl who was made a slave. It ie 
reprinted from The Woman's Journal in response to hundreds of requests 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts. Per 100. $2.00 Postpaid pe: 
100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing te 
send as an “entering wedge.” 
Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It 's just 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100. $1.03 


Order 585 Boylston St 


‘om Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assi, acston. mass: 











Togetne: 
nS Malad. 0 b0b-0% 0% oo. §a.00 





50c for large supply. Money back if dissatistied. 
WM. A. PISALSKY, Dept. B ° 


Warning to’ Ladies 


DON’T BURN YOUR HAIR WITH HEAT 
Scorched hair, burned off with irons that are too 
bot, is a disfigurement. Hot irons ruin the bair 
anyway. They frizzie it up and destroy the life- 
xiving fluids that fill the tiny tube of the bair. 
You cau curl it so that it will stay curled for 
several days in spite of heat, moisture and per- 
spiration by using 

GULDEN ROD HAIR CURLING FLUID 
A deiightful preparation that makes your hair 
curly or wavy as desired and keeps it that way 
fur from 3 to 5 days. 

Absolutely burmless, will not tnjure the fnest 
hair. Adds ‘o the strength, vitality and heaaty 
uf the ‘hair. Fine for switches, braids, puffs and 
tronsformations which it makes look seft, fluffy 


and natural rhe longer it is used the better 
the hair will look Send 10c for sample creat 
went, enough for several applications, or send 


417 18th Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Agents wanted in every city. 
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Dear Mr. President: 


Reatizing how keenly concerned you are at this season to embody in 
your message to Congress what in your judgment seem the most pressing 
and essential legislative needs of the American people, I am impelled, even 
at this late hour, to write you frankly and hopefully about a matter which I 
trust is already favorably included in your message. : 

I refer, as no doubt you have already guessed, to that proposed change 
in the Constitution of the United States which can make Ameriea take rank 
with the leading nations of the world, not only for its beef and tron, its 
cotton and wool, but also for the justice of the legal and political status of 
its women. 

I have read within the year that you say you are honestly in doubt as 
As head of a family of position and 
influence, as President of a men’s college, as Governor of a State in which 


to the merits of this great question. 


men only were your constituents, and now as President of a great nation 
with its colossal burdens of burning issues, you may even question whether 
this is a great problem or not. 

Many times in the course of your career you must have traveled, as I 
have from Maine to Colorado, from Massachusetts to Kentucky, 
from New York to Ohio, to Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and all the great West 
like mine, must have thrilled over the won- 
But you, too, 


recently, 


and South. 
derful nation and its marvelous and magnificent resources. 
must have felt the song in your heart involuntarily stifled as yeu suddenly 
Your must often 


And your heart, 


found yourself in the congestion of a great, dirty city. 
have blushed at what you have seen prevalent in practically all the cities 
of this great land. It must have troubled and pained you to see poverty 
and crime, squalor and disease and death walking unmolested through the 
chief cities of the land of which you are the chief magistrate. 

As a man of fine feelings, as a man of noble thoughts and high ambi- 
tions, as a citizen of the world in this twentieth century, as a Christian and 
a soldier in the army of the Most High, you must often have felt shame for 
your native land, and many times, I doubt not—else you would not now hold 
your exaked position—you have registered a fervent vow to work a mighty 
change in things as they are. 

Mr. President, you must often have taken the United States up in the 
palm of your hand and studied it, looking into it and through it, around it, 
You must be concerned for it. You must have a 


and to be true to your 


under it and over it. 


dream, an ideal, fer the United States of America, 


best self you must be constantly working to see how you can make that 
For you must 


dream begin to come true even during your administration. 


know, as Count Tolstoy tells us, “There is only one time that is important— 


now, because it is the only time over which we have control.” 


As student of history and civilization, you must often have asked 
yourself: “Why 
you, with the 
faced the 


and abuses eating like acid into the vitals of this nation, 


a 
do nations perish?” With the pages of history before 
world’s great literature to learn from, you must often have 
with the old-world curses 


matter out in the silences of the night; 


you must fre- 


quently say to yourself: “We, too, are disintegrating. Must we, too, 
perish? Shall we not learn from the past?” 
Mr. President, I believe yeu are a far-seeing statesman, with open mind 


and courage to execute convictions. Will you not, with open mind and high 


courage, face the question of women’s enfranehisement as the crux of 
human problems, as the preventive from decay and disintegration of empires, 
as that on which the welfare of the race depends? And, judging it on its 


merits as a measure of national expediency as well as of justice, will you 
recommend its adoption at the next Congress? 

Before giving your judgment, Mr. President, I ask you to consider what 
as been the legal and political and educational status of women in the 
nations that have perished. I ask you to consider how it fares with those 
States and nations today which have enlarged the working of their consti- 
tutions to enfranchise women. I ask you to weigh all the arguments used 
against equal suffrage, and to observe how they contradict one another, and 
how almost identical they are with those used but yesterday against Educa- 
tion for women. 

Very humbly, that, the vote is, 
after aM, merely a little device by which to register an opinion on matters 


Mr. President, you approve 


Mr. President, I ask you te remember 


in which one may have concern and interest. 
of free speech and a free press. Surely you will not leave unsaid the word 
that shall permit a weman to express her opinion on matters of vital im- 
portance to herself and to the race of which she is the mother. Surely you 
will do your part to give her the freedman’s weapon, the weapon by which 
she may be protected against ignorance and brutishness. 
Mr. President, high opinion of the women of 
You know them in the home, in tle school, in church work, 
charity, philanthropy, in all phases of protection and conservation. You 
realize that women are half of the human race, that they are the teachers, 
both in the home and in the school, of a large part of the human race, that 
they are the mothers of all the race. Do you realize, as well, that you can- 
not rear free men from slave mothers, and that the mothers of this nation, 
with a few exceptions, are a subject people? As President of the United 
States, you cannot, therefore, remain silent when women’s freedom is at 


I am sure, that you have a 


America today. 


stake. 

You have faith in human nature, Mr. President. Deep in your heart you 
know that things at present in this nation are badly botched, and you be- 
lieve that, with so much of the divine in man and woman, there is no need 
of all the poverty and crime, the squalor and depravity and disease now 
prevalent in the nagion. Then why not take the way out, the way that has 
worked well where it has been tried, the way of justice? Why not take 
the new way, the way that belongs to the age of enlightenment for women? 
Why not distinguish your administration by saying the word for which the 
world is waiting The time is ripe. The word will be heard around the 
This is your opportunity. The question must surely be decided ! 
right withia another four ges Why not’ let it distinguish the first year 
of your administration? Ne have faith in you. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Agnes EB. Ryan. 


world. 


} Boston, Massachusetts, November 24, 1913. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


didn’t get through. 


of the reasons. 


Woman Senator Says Colorado 


to Watch Grocers 





“Every city in the country is in 
need of motherliness,” said Senator 
Helen Ring Robinson of Colorado be- 
fore the League for Political .Educa- 
tion in New York the other day. She 
told her audience that it was the 
womanly woman who was needed in 
politics, not a creature recreated in 
the image of man. 

“They say of a woman sometimes 
that ‘she thinks like a man,’” contin- 
ued Senator Robinson. “They think 
it is a compliment, but I never coulc 
see the reason why. A woman like 
that is not essentially the kind of a 
woman needed for political work. To 
have a man at one desk in the Legis 
lature and a woman at another does 
not mean simply that the vote is go- 
ing to be doubled. 

“I took to the Legislature the spirit 
of the housekeeper and the home- 
maker. It is not only the farmers, the 
doctors, and the railroads who have 
representatives there. The grocer 
has his representative, too; and I can 
tell you that the housewives in Colo- 
rado are very glad that they have 
their representative to watch him. A 
man representing the grocers’ com- 
bine said he would like to know the 
reason why, after all his work, his bill 


“I don’t mind saying that I was one 


“I do fully one-half of my house- 
keeping at the polls. A great deal of 
your housekeeping is done in the City 
Council, behind which is the State 
Legislature. How about the streets 
and the garbage cans, and so many 
things which have direct connection 
with the home life? 

“A garbage can is a galvanized iron 
can entirely surrounded by politics. 
“Some of the women want to leave 


Women Required a Legislator; 
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Fat and Fit—But! 





“A woman ought to stay at home 
attending to the dinner,” said the man 
who resents present-day tendencies. 
“No,” replied Mr. Meekton, “that’s 
where the human race made its first 
great mistake. If Eve had been out 
lecturing instead of passing round the 
fruit, we’d have been spared an im- 
mense amount of trouble.” 





Female police force -for Chicago 
shows how the women’s-elub move- 
ment is spreading.—Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 





The benevolent citizen spied a little 
tot weeping, and said: 

“Now be a good little boy and stop 
your crying.” 

The child replied, “I can’t.” 

“But why can’t you?” 

“IT can’t.” 

“Well, here’s a cent. Tell me why 
you can't be a good boy and stop cny- 
ing.” 

“’Cause I’m a girl.”—Labor Clarion. 





The young husband was taking im- 





all these things to the men, who have. 
always been proverbially careless 
housekeepers. Busihess interests , 
may get along very well in the hands 
of men, but women are more inter- 
ested in persons. Laws will not get 
by a woman without her seeing how 
they will affect the individual.” 


PLAN SCHOOLS AS 
VOTING BOOTHS 


Evanston Councilmen Want to 
Provide Cleaner Polls Now that 
Women Ballot 











The city council in.Evanston, IIL, 
has appointed a committee to look 
into the feasibility of using city 
schoolhouses for voting places, so 
that women will be provided ciean- 
er and more acceptable places for 
voting hereafter. 

The subject was brought up by a 
petition from voters of the first pre- 
cinct of the sixth ward, who said 
that all the 1,300 voters in the pre- 
cinct could not be accommodated at 
the polls. 

The council voted to redistrict the 
precincts in the city because they 
have too many voters now that the 
women are allowed to vote. 


VOTE HEAVILY IN 
FIRST ELECTION 





Illinois Women Help Re-elect 
Judges—Woman_ Ninety-four 
Years Old Casts Ballot 


At the first election in which wom- 
en have voted in Kewanee, IIl., since 
the suffrage law was passed, they 
turned out in large numbers, casting 
1450 out of a total of 3500 votes. 
Judge H. Sterling Pomeroy, the inde- 
pendent candidate, was re-elected to 
the municipal court in an _ exciting 
contest. One of the features of the 
eleetion was the vote of Mrs. John 
Pettit, who is 94 years old, 

Another election occurred in Can- 
ton on the same day and the women 
rallied to the standard of Judge 
Harry C. Moran, who was re-elected 
judge of the city court. He ran on 
an independent ticket with Justice 
M. E. Fiddler, a Socialist, as his op- 
ponent, 





“Do you believe in a minimum wage 
for girls?” 


“Sure, I pay it.”"—Detroit Free 


‘lish militants. 


patiently to his wife about the Eng- 
“What if the House 
of Commons did let the women’s bill 
' come to its third reading? It wouldn’t 
do any good,—the House of Lords 
would throw it out.” 

Quick as a flash the wife threw 
back: “Not when the House of Lords 
have all married American wives 
they won't throw out the women’s 
bill!” 


Miss Jessie Wilson received a 
unique wedding gift from the Wom- 
en’s Political Union. A large box in 
the Union's colors contained an origi- 
nal Thanksgiving cartoon by Otto 


Busch. It shows a Puritan gentleman 
carving a large turkey marked 
“Votes.” The Puritan lady sits at 


his side with an empty plate, while he 
enjoys his meal. 

Puritan Lady: “But, Jonathan, are 
you not going to give me some tur- 
key?” 

Jonathan: “Patience, Priscilla, have 
yeu not yet learned that you cannot 
have any turkey until all women want 
turkey?” 


. 
—_—— 


THE MASTER 


The London Chronicle satirizes Sir 
Almroth Wright as follows: 
Female! Wilt thou court disaster, 
Striving hard against the light? 
Man declares that man is master— 
Man is Wright 





Shouldst thou press for why and 
wherefore, 
Woman’s reason thou’lt invite; 
Man is boss because he’s master; 
That’s all Wright, 


Hence, with 
ment,” 
Puny, servile parasite! 
Status quo and self-improvement 
Seunds all Wright, 


thy mistaken “move- 


Almroth thus succeedeth Almroth; 
Have we not convinced you quite? 
Female! Thou wouldst make a lamb 
wroth; 
That’s not Wright. 





HUGE AUDIENCES 
GIVE FAREWELL 


Mrs. Pankhurst Winds up Suc- 
cessful Trip — Tremendous 
Meeting at Carnegie Hall 





With a huge meeting in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Monday, and anothei 
at the Eltinge Theatre, Tuesday, Mrs 
Pankhurst closed her lecture tour in 
this country, and on Wednesday 
sailed for England. 

Ever since Mrs. 
speech at Madison Square, crowded 
audiences have been the rule, and at 
Carnegie Hall more than a thousand 
men and women were clamoring for 
entrance after the meeting had 
opened. 
turned away as got inside. 

At Carnegie Hall $1,500 were collect: 
ed, after a speech by Mrs. Inez Mil- 
holland Boissevain. Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman introduced Mrs. Pank 
hurst as “one of the greatest speakers 
of the century, one of the greatest 
women of all times.” Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont got up the Carnegie Hall 
meeting and the Sociological Fund of 
the Medical Review of Reviews the 
one in the Eltinge Theatre. 

Huge meetings were also held in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. In all three cities large greups of 
suffragists were on hand to welcome 
her. At Baltimore she was given a 
reception by Mrs. Donald R. Hooker, 
and was introduced by Miss Lucy 
Burns. In Washington she was intro- 
duced by Miss Alice Paul. 


Pankhurst’'s first 





“No greater insult ever was given 
to American womanhood than the act 
of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation in asking the resignation of a 
married teacher who had requested 
leave of absence that she might be- 
come a mother.” So said Prof. Earl 
Barnes in his recent lecture before 
the Missouri University Extension 





Press. 


Center in Kansas City. 


It is said that as many were: 


TEXAS FAIR LAYS _ 
FUSE IN DALLAS 
Suffrage Chief Discussion as Re- 


sult of Work on Eight Hundred 
Thousand Visitors 





Over 800,000 people visited the 
Texas State Fair at Dallas, and the 
Suffragists did not lose sight of such 
an opportunity. Equal suffrage is one 
of the main topics of discussion in 
Dallas today as a result. 

Except on Suffrage Day, literature 
was distributed only from the booth 
in the main exposition building, and 
yet more than 40,000 leaflets were 
given out. All were given people who 
called and who were really interested. 
More than 1,000 visiting suffragists 
registered. Miss Kate Gordon of New 
Orleans was the prineipal speaker on 
Suffrage Day, and won Many con 
verts. 





Among the various .kinds of litera- 
ture on exhibition at the National Suf- 
frage Cenvention will be the Womar 
Citizen’s Library, This library, to 
which a majority of leading suffragists 
have contributed, should be invaluable 
to many a political study club. 


At the reeent meeting of the Texas 
Congress of Mothers, Mrs, Frank 
Buckner of Austin pointed out that 
the State Legislature had appropriat- 
ed $100,000 to improve Texas live- 
stock, $150,000 for the militia, and 
$15,000 for the game and fish of the 
State, but was still holding up the 
modest appropriation of $5,000, asked 
for by the Mothers’ Congress, to pro- 
mote the better care of children. The 
women want this money to cever the 
expenses of an unpaid Child Welfare 
Commission. At present, out of the 
60,000 babies born in Texas every 
year, 6,000 die of preventable diseases 
before they are twelve mouths old. 





Miss Emily Wilding Davison's will 
has been probated. It Was made four 
years ago, and leaves all her property 





to her mother. 


